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WOMEN’S ASPIRATIONS, 


BY CHARLES T. CATLIN. 





From a poem read at the recent anniversary of 
Nichols Academy, Dudley, Mass.) 


The fever’s epidemic, the atmosphere polemic, 
There’s a fearful smell of powder in the air; 
There’s a sound of many waters, voice of moth- 

ers, wives and daughters, 
And we men would better face the music fair. 


They are piling up petitions, they are fighting 
politicians, 
They are terrorizing father, brother, son; 
They know each Judge's ruling, they will have 
no further fooling, 
And—we wouldn’t be astonished if they won! 


Well, why should it alarm us? How can their 
voting harm us? 
Do we really dread integrity and brains? 
Then wherefore cry ‘“‘Confound it!’ and try to 
get around it, 
When we'll only Lave our labor for our pains? 


Then, again, I rather think that the tyranny of 
Drink 
Will meet its most uncompromising foe; 
There'll be something salutary in the sentence 
mortuary 
When the woman’s little ballot answers ‘‘No!”’ 


Fellow-man who say you’re quaking, lest this 
suffrage undertaking 
May make a precious rumpus in the house, 
Dismiss your dismal stew, she will vote and so 
will you, 
And you'll simply keep as quiet as a mouse! 
For the thing that’s right, you see, is the thing 
that’s bound to be, 
And it’s better he and she should pull together; 
So we may as well prepare, for she’s surely 
‘getting there’’ 
Over prejudice, tradition, wind and weather. 


2 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Next Tuesday, July 24, will be Woman’s 
Day at the N. E. Chautauqua, South 
Framingham. It will attract a large 
gathering of suffragists and others who 
Will gladly avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to hear Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Walton, Mrs. Claflin, Miss 
Yates, Rev. Charles G. Ames, H. B. 
Blackwell, etc. The trains leave B. & A. 
Station at 8.30 and 10.15 A. M. Special 
return tickets are sold for 95 cents, both 
Ways. ‘Tickets of admission to the grove 
can be had by application at the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street. 





— ——— — — 


The Woman Suftragists of New York 
have reason for encouragement in the 
fact that the sub-committee on woman 
suffrage of the New York Constitutional 
Convention decided, 3 to 2, in favor of 
submitting to popular vote the question 
of endowing women with the suffrage, 
and so reported to the full committee. 
The leaven is working, and will event- 
ually leaven the whole lump of electors. 








The Committee on Woman Suffrage, 
however, which was known to be strongly 
opposed, met on July 18 and reported 
adversely, 13 to 4, against all the proposed 
woman suffrage amendments except the 
proposition to give women the power to 
vote for school officers. Upon this no 
action was taken. 

It seems almost incredible that the Con- 
stitutional Convention will indorse the 
adverse report of the committee. A de- 
mand made by more than 400,000 citizens 
of the State, including many most emi- 
nent women and men, is certainly entitled 
to go before the voters for acceptance or 
rejection. No such popular expression 
will come before the Convention for action 
on any other subject, and to refuse to 
allow the voters of the State to pass upon 
it would show a bigotry and intolerance 
quite at variance with the spirit of the 
age and the sentiments of the people, and 
might endanger the ratification of the new 
Constitution. 





— 0—m— 


The beneficent activities of enlightened 
women East and West take various and 
unexpected forms. During the past two 
weeks the senior editor of the WOM4N’s 
JOURNAL has been entertained as a guest 
by public spirited ladies in Colorado and 
Maine, brief notices of whose undertak- 
ings appear elsewhere this week in our 
columns. The talent for housekeeping 
and home-making finds a wider sphere of 
activity in such enterprises as the sum- 
mer school at the hotel on the lovely 
shores of the Piscataqua, almost within 
hearing of the Atlantic breakers, and the 
Lady Somerset Park, in the romantic soli- 
tudes of the Rocky Mountains. 


— ⸗ Or J t 


We begin this week an autobiographi- 
cal account of the suffrage work of Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, prepared by her at 
the earnest request of Lucy Stone. It 
will be a revelation to the younger work- 
ers. Long lives of labor and privation 

















J 





have paved the way for the easy paths 
women now tread. If the heroic strug- 
gles of the woman suffrage pioneers were 
fully made known, no nobler chapter 
of human history could be written. 


—___~+o-—_—___—_ 


In the August Century Senator George 
F. Hoar writes on ‘‘The Right and Expe- 
diency of Woman Suffrage,” and Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Buckley on “‘The Wrongs and 
Perils of Woman Suffrage.’’ According 
to the terms of the discussion, each was 
shown the other’s article, and then pre- 
pared a postscript in answer to the argu- 
ments of his opponent. The writers dis- 
cuss all phases of the question, from the 
moral as well as the economic standpoint. 

— — “ — — 

The Republican women of Chicago, led 
by Miss Ada Sweet, are endeavoring to 
secure the nomination of Mrs. J. M. 
Flower as trustee of the State University 
on the Republican ticket. Mrs. Flower is 
an ex-member of the Chicago Board of 
Education, and a woman of great ability. 
Should this effort be successful the elec- 
tion of a woman trustee becomes a cer- 
tainty, as the Democrats have nominated 
Dr. Julia Holmes Smith for the office, and 
the Prohibitionists have put Mrs. Rena 
Michaels Achinson and Mrs. Amelia E. 
Sanford on their ticket. All are excellent 
and able women, well qualified fer the 

ffice. 


] 
| MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 


In response to the request of Mrs. Lucy 
Stone for a sketch of her work for woman 
suffrage, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell pre- 
pared the following interesting chapters 
of woman suffrage history : 





My attention was called to the wrongs 
of women early in life by what I saw all 
| around me, and I often became very in- 
dignant, but could see no help for it, as I 
was constantly told that the Bible taught 
the subjection of women to men. 

‘‘What women need is a submissive 
spirit’? was often heard from beloved and 
respected superiors. Parents and teachers 
alike believed and taught this doctrine. 

I had heard of “‘woman’s rights wom- 
en,’’ but did not know what was meant 
by the term until Isaw some very sarcas- 
tic items in the newspapers concerning 
those women who took part in the first 
National Woman’s Rights Convention at 
Worcester, in 1850 — ‘*Women who 
wanted to be men and go to the polls and 
vote,” etc. I longed to know more of 
those women, and eagerly read whatever 
the papers said about them, most of 
which opposed or treated the subject with 
contempt. I heard of other conventions, 
but could not attend and hear for myself 
because I was a young wife and mother 
of two children. 

The principle of equal rights was as 
strong in my nature then as now, and I 
resolved to teach my children respect for 
women and, above all, that there should 
be but one standard of morals for men 
and women alike. I count this my first, 
best work for woman’s rights. I longed 
to help others, and resolved to do so as 
soon as my children were grown to ma- 
turity. 

My first public speech was made in 1863, 
while out soliciting for a Soldiers’ Aid 
Society. In 1868 I found courage to write 
a few brief articles for home papers upon 
the subject of equal rights. In February, 
1869, the long-hoped-for day when I could 
attend a woman’s rights convention came. 
Stephen Foster, Lucy Stone, and Henry 
B. Blackwell came to Springfield, Mass. 
(which was at that time my home), and 
held a two-days convention. I was greatly 
rejoiced to meet them, and felt so much 
encouraged by their presence and their 
convincing arguments that I was con- 
strained to open my mouth and speak of 
what was like a fire within me. The in- 
justice and wrong done to women of my 
| own acquaintance, in the name of law and 
|.protection, were too much to endure in 
| silence, and from that hour I decided to 
do with all my might whatever I could 
find to do for the cause of woman’s 
| emancipation. 

Friends seemed to spring up on every 
hand to encourage me to go forward in 
my chosen work. My husband and son 
| were ready to sustain me in making the 
| effort, and the way was opened before me 
| step by step. Immediately after the 
| Springfield Convention, a meeting was 
| called to organize a Hampden County 
Woman Suffrage Society. This was the 
| first county organization in the State, 
| nearly a year before the State Association 
was formed. Dr. Jefferson Church was 
| the president, but he soon resigned, and 
| Hon Eliphalet Trask was elected to fill 
the place, and gave valuable aid to the 
|cause. The Hampden County Society 
| was a wide-awake, working force; it sent 
| committees through the city with peti- 
| tions, and held three conventions in other 
| towns of the county during the year. 


| Onacold December morning a few of 
| the faithful workers of the society were 
| ona train, going to Palmer, to hold a con- 
| vention, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn among 
them, when he informed us that news 
had been that morning received at the 
Republican office that the Legislature of 
| Wyoming had passed an act making 
women voters on the same terms as men 
|in that Territory. We greatly rejoiced 
| over it, and made frequent allusions to 
the fact in our meeting; but we were told 
by conservative friends not to make too 
much ado over it, as that Territory would 
have to give up woman suffrage before it 
could be admitted into the Union of 
States. More thant wenty years after, I 
was at Sioux City, Iowa, to give a suf- 
frage lecture, when the news of the ad- 
mission of Wyoming into the Union as a 
State, with woman suffrage in her 
constitution, was received, and this 
caused greater joy and thankfulness 
| than the first action of their Legislature 
' had done. 














| In November, 1869, I war elected by 


the Hampden county society a delegate 
to the Cleveland Convention called to 
organize the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, and also in January, 1870, to 
the convention in Boston, called to organ- 
ize the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. By invitation of the exee- 
utive committee of the American W. 8S. 
A. I went to Vermont, and remained two 
months, February and March, 1870, work- 
ing in the campaign. During the time, I 
attended five conventions, and gave lec- 
tures in towns and villages nearly every 
week-day evening, distributed tracts, and 
took subscriptions for the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL. I often went by stage or pri- 
vate conveyance from one village to 
another, ten or more miles, through 
snowdrifts that had to be shovelled out 
while passengers shivered in the wind. 
On one occasion, when I had been out in 
the drifts, in an open sleigh, nearly five 
hours to reach my appointment, which 
was in a church with an old-fashioned 
high pulpit, the minister ascended this 
pulpit (after conducting me to a chair 
directly below it), and prayed long and 
loud, asking God to make the audience 
forget everything that might be said that 
was not in accordance with his divine 
will and pleasure. I met many good 
friends of the cause in Vermont, and was 
kindly treated by them; but the oppo- 
nents and the press, with two or three 
exceptions, were very bitter and unjust. 

In May, 1870, I attended the semi- 
annual convention of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association in New 
York, and the annual convention of the 
New England W. 8. A. in Boston, having 
charge of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and 
the suffrage literature at both these con- 
ventions. 

Early in the autumn of 1870 I was en- 
gaged by the committee appointed by the 
New England W. S.A. to arrange for a 
bazar to be held in Music Hall in the 
third week in December. My work was 
mostly in Worcester County, lecturing 
and organizing for the work of furnish- 
ing goods for the tables. During the 
week of the bazaar I had charge of the 
table containing the literature of the 
cause, secured subscribers for the Jour- 
NAL, and sold tracts. 

I attended the annual convention of the 
American W. S. A. in Cleveland in No- 
vember, 1870, was elected a member of 
the executive committee of that associa- 
tion, and always afterwards held some 
office which constituted me a member of 
the committee during the twenty years 
through which it maintained a separate 
organization. 

On the first of January, 1871, I was en- 
gaged as agent and lecturer of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A., and was steadily at 
work in the State for five months, ending 
with the annual convention of the New 
England W. 8S. A. During the summer 
vacation I visited the State of Maine, and 
while there gave a few lectures, which 
were gladly received by the women, who 
seemed to want more information upon a 
subject so new to them. 

In the early autumn of the same year I 
was engaged by the executive commit- 
tee of the State Association to assist in 
holding a series of conventions in West- 
ern Massachusetts. A letter of instruc- 
tion from Lucy Stone said: ‘You are to 
join us at Springfield, and go to Great 
Barrington, where the first convention 
will be held. We shall have with us a 
new speaker, Miss Mary F. Eastman, who 
leaves the profession of teacher to take 
up this work.” This was my first meet- 
ing with Miss Eastman, though we were 
destined to work much together during 
the next two years. After one month in 
Western Massachusetts, I went, in com- 
pany with Mrs, Stone and Mr. Blackwell, 
to attend a series of conventions in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Washington, D. C., under the 
auspices of the American W. S. A. At 
Dover, the capital of Delaware, Mrs. 
Stone and myself were advertised, by 
those who had undertaken the local 
arrangements, as “Two live Yankee 
Women,” and the public were invited to 
‘*come and see,” instead of hear us. We 
returned to Boston just in time to attend 
the second bazaar, under the auspices of 
the New England W. S. A., held in De- 
cember, 1871. The WoOMAN’s JOURNAL 
and all literature pertaining to the ques- 
tion were again placed in my care. 

I was employed by the Worcester 
County Society and the Massachusetts 


Association the first five months of 1872, 
(Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON, 
of San Francisco, Cal., is about to edit a 
new monthly periodical entitled The Im- 
press. Helen Campbell will be associate 
editor, and Paul Tyner the publisher. 
We wish it success. 

Mrs. Mary A. AHRENS, of the Chi- 
cago Bar, was detailed by the George H. 
Thomas Post of the Grand Army, in 
place of a comrade, and delivered an ad- 
dress upon patriotism, at the Englewood 
High School, May 29, which was well 
received. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of this city was 
the only representative of Boston who 
addressed any of the great evening ses- 
sions of the National Educational Asse- 
ciation recently convened at Asbury 
Park, New Jersey. Mrs. Hunt spoke the 
last evening before an audience of nearly 
eight thousand people, on ‘The Perpe- 
tuity of American Institutions.” 


Miss ELIZABETH BURRILL CURTIS, 
daughter of the late George William Cur- 
tis, was one of the most impressive 
speakers who has appeared before the 
New York Constitutional Convention in 
behalf of woman suffrage. Her father 
was the leading advocate of the measure 
before the convention 22 years ago, and 
the appearance of this young lady in his 
stead was a pathetic reminder. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe has been 
invited to read a poem at the Bryant Me- 
morial Celebration, to be held on Aug. 
16, at Cummington, N. H. If William 
Cullen Bryant had lived until the third of 
next November, he would have been one 
hundred years old. It isin honor of the 
centennial of the famous poet’s birth that 
exercises befitting the occasion are to be 
held near the Bryant homestead. 


Mrs. Mary J. SERRANO, who has 
done much excellent work in the tranela- 
tion of Spanish fiction, has sailed for 
Spain, where she will study contempo- 
rary Spanish literature, and also collect 
material for a series of parlor lectures. 
Mrs. Serrano was appointed by the Span- 
ish Government judge of the awards in 
the Spanish literary and educational 
exhibite,—a well-deserved compliment. 


Mrs. Mary HEMENWAY still seems to 
live in the recurrence of her Old South 
Lectures for Young People. They begin 
Aug. 1, at 3 P. M., with one on ‘Wil- 
liam Brewster, the Elder of Plymouth” 
by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, and con- 
tinue weekly until Sept. 19. Free tickets 
are furnished to all young people under 
twenty applying, in their own handwrit- 
ing, to the Directors of the Old South 
Studies, Old South Meeting House, Bos- 
ton, enclosing stamp. 

MME. DIEULAFOY, the noted archeolo- 
gist, always wears the clothes adopted 
by men as best suited to their needs and 
convenience. She goes much into society 
with her husband, but never changes her 
way of dressing. Her husband approves, 
and they study and make their archeo- 
logical researches together. They agree 
that a common dress enables man and 
wife to submit to the same conditions and 
share the same pursuits. One can go 
where the other goes in bad weather. 
Vicissitudes of travel and arbitrary social 
rules that make distinctions for petti- 
coats all are effaced. It permits an un- 
broken companionship. It makes possi- 
ble one life where now there are two 
lives. 


Miss FRANCES E, WILLARD was intro- 
duced as one of America’s uncrowned 
queens to the great convention of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor at Cleve- 
land, O. She was greeted by the audi- 
ence standing, and giving the Chautau- 
qua salute. She spoke of ‘‘Woman and 
Temperance.” In part she said, “I 
wanted to see you, for you do so mach 
good. I wanted to bring yeu an elder 
sister’s love. It is with joy that I think 
of these fresh young soldiers; this gen- 
erous enthusiasm, and the beautiful hopes 
you represent. Im this city twenty years 
ago the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union was formed. I am one who be- 
lieves that women will bless and brighten 
every place they enter, and will enter 
every place. I believe that we are get- 
ting ready for greater victories and more 
accomplishments than we have ever 
dreamed of. Woman's mission is not 
only in the home, but to make the whole 
world homelike. Protection for the home 
will become the watchword for the twen- 
tieth century. 














MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
and excellent arrangements were made 
tor meetings by Warner Johnson, Eeq., 
of Worcester. After the annual conven- 
tion of the New England W. S. A., in 
May, 1872, I was employed by the pro- 
prietors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and 
spent two months working for the paper. 
In August, I began lecturing and making 
my own appointments. On Sept. 5, I re- 
ceived an invitation from the State Cen- 
tral Committee of the Republican party 
of Massachusetts, Geo. B. Loring, Chair- 
man, to enter the campaign as one of the 
speakers, in behalf of the nominees of 
that party. The party had, at its State 
Convention, adopted a strong resolution 
in favor of “Extending Suffrage to all 
American Citizens irrespective of Sex,” 
and proclaimed it as an issue in the cam- 
paign. The invitation to speak for their 
candidate was accepted, and I went, with 
Mrs.‘ Livermore and Frances Harper, to 
Springfield, where we addressed an im- 
mense audience in City Hall. I attended 
one more political campaign meeting, 
when I became convinced that the party 
leaders only desired the help of women 
to elect their candidates, and that they 
did not consider themselves bound by 
the platform they had framed. The po- 
litical campaign meetings were distaste- 
ful to me, and when I felt sure that the 
intention toward woman suffrage was not 
honest, I refused to attend any more, 
and asked for another field of labor. On 
the 3d of October, the executive commit- 
tee of the New England W. §. Associa- 
tion authorized me to go to Maine and 
hold meetings during the fall and winter, 
with a view to organize a State associa- 
tion, if sufficient encouragement should 
be given by the friends in that State. 
Mr. Campbell volunteered to go in ad- 
vance, and make suitable arrangements 
for successful meetings. Maine is our 
native State, and we felt anxious that it 
should not be found wanting in interest 
in the most important question of the 
age. Beginning at Portland, we held 
public meetings nearly every week-day 
evening for three months, keeping a list 
of names of persons who would sign a 
call for a State Convention. We deferred 
our visit to Augusta until the assembling 
of the Legislature. The horse distemper, 
which raged with so much violence dur- 
ing the fall of 1872, made our work more 
difficult, as we depended upon atage con- 
veyance to reach many places where we 
had planned to hold meetings. Mr. 
Campbell travelled many miles on foot 
to arrange meetings, and I was told 
that I should be taken from place to place 
with an ox-team, if necessary. There 
were two horses that were used to help 
the work along more than any others in 
the State, and they never got sick; 
one belonged to Geo. L. Snow, of Rock- 
land, and the other to Noah F. Norton, 
of Penobscot. It seemed to be a special 
providence, as they were the only horses 
we heard of that did not have the dis- 
temper. I was taken from South Penob- 
scot to Castine, across the bay, five miles, 
in a small boat rowed by my husband 
and brother. On our arrival at the hotel, 
we were told that our bills had been torn 
down and no meeting would be held— 
‘The people of Castine did not approve 
of the subject!” Mr. Campbell set to 
work immediately to put up more bills. 
With the help of my brother the meeting 
was well advertised, and the loafers 
around the streets were informed that 
they would be looked after if the bills 
were again taken down. The meeting 
was well attended, and the women espe- 
cially seemed glad to hear something 
upon the subject of equal rights. After 
my return to Boston, in the spring of 
1873, I received a letter from a young 
lady student in the State Normal School 
at Castine, asking for tracts and papers, 
and saying’ she had been converted at 
our meeting, and had obtained permission 
to have the question of Woman Suffrage 
discussed in their literary society. 

Among the many friends who gave 
us cordial help in Maine in 1872, and who 
deserve special mention, are 8S. T. Pick- 
ard and Mrs. Oliver Dennett, of Portland; 
George L. Snow and Lucy A. Snow, of 
Rockland; Ann F. Greeley, of Ellsworth , 
Gen. S. F. Hersey, of Bangor; Noah F. 
Norton and wife, of Penobscot; Mary W. 
Southwick and George Gifford, of Vas- 
salboro; Rev. G. W. Quimby and wife, 
Wm. P. Whitehouse, Joshua Nye and 
Mrs. 8S. M. Barton, of Augusta. 

Arriving in Augusta the second week 
in January, 1873, we consulted persons 
known to be friendly to the cause. Most 
of them were inactive and fearful of in- 
jury to other legislation if we pushed our 
question. But we had nothing to do with 
other questions. We were there for one 
purpose—to get the questicn of woman 
suffrage before the people of the State, 
and, through them, to reach the law- 
making power. We engaged a hall, and 
Mr.Campbell made great personal effort to 





secure the attendance of the members of 
the Legislature and people of influence. 
The Kennebec Journal and Gospel Banner 
gave valuable aid. When the hour arrived 
for the lecture the hall was packed, and 
many people stood during the whole 
evening. Gov. Perham and a large num- 
ber of the Senators and Representa- 
tives were present. Mayor Eveleth pre- 
sided, and the meeting was pronounced a 
success even by those who had been most 
fearful. The lecture was well reported, 
and so much interest was manifested that 
we decided to issue a call for a conven- 
tion. The next morning I wrote the fol- 
lowing call, which was signed by more 
than two hundred persons representing 
eight counties : 


Call fer a Woman Suffrage Conventien. 

The people of Maine who believe in the exten- 
sion of the elective franchise to women as a 
beneficent power for the promotion of the virtues 
and the correction of the evils of society; and 
all who believe in the principles of equal justice, 
equal liberty and equal opportunity, upon 
which republican institutions are founded, and 
have faith in the triumph of intelligence and 
reason over custom and prejudice, are invited to 
meet in Convention at Granite Hall, in the city 
of Augusta, on Wednesday, January 29, 1873, at 
7% o'clock P. M., and Thursday, January 30, 
at 10 o'clock A. M., for the purpose of organ- 
izing a State Woman Suffrage Association, and 
inaugurating such measures for the advance- 
ment of the cause as the wisdom of the Conven- 
tion may suggest. * 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs: Lucy Stone, and 
other distinguished speakers from abroad will 
address the Convention. The usual reduction 
of railroad fares may be expected. 

Augusta, Jan. 20, 1873. 

John Neal, S. T. Pickard, Portland ; Mrs. Olive 
Dennet, Mrs. Eleanor Neal, Portland; J. J. Eve- 
leth, Mayor, Joshua Nye, Chandler Beal, Wm. 
H. Libbey, Geo. W. orn. P. Whitehouse, 
Gen. Selden Connor, H. H. Hamlen, H. 8S. Os- 
good, Mrs. C. A. Quinby, Mrs. W. K. Lancey, 
Mrs. D M. Waitt, Mrs. Wm. B. Lapham, Mrs. 
8. M. Barton, Mary A. Ross, and 50 others, Au- 
gusta; Rev. W. L. Brown, Mrs. E. A. Dicker- 
son, Mrs. W. H. Burrill, Mrs. N. Abbott, Mrs. 
Thos. N. Marshall, Miss A. A. Hicks, Belfast; 
John D. Hopkins, Rev. Wm. H, Savary, C. J. 
Peck, Mayor, A. E. Drinkwater, Mrs. Ann F. 
Greeley, Mrs. A. H. Savary, and 20 others, 
Ellsworth; Mrs. M. C. Crossman, Mrs. 8. D. 
Morison, Mrs. J. Tillson, Mrs. Sarah J. Pren- 
tiss, Mrs. Amos Pickard, Miss M. Phillips, and 
12 others, Bangor; Rev. John W. Hinds, Lewis- 
ton; Rev. T. P. Adams, Bowdoinham; Rev. W. 
H. Bolster, Wiscasset; W. T. C. Runnnels, 
Searsport; Rev. M. V. B. Stinson, Kittery; Jno. 
U. Hubbard, Alfred Winslow, W. Waterville; 
Mrs. M.8. Philbrick, Skowhegan; Mrs. Simeon 
Connor, Fairfield ; George Gifford,Mrs. Mary W. 
Southwick, H. M. N. Bush, M. A. Bush, A. E. 
Prescott, A. R. Dunham, and 14 others, Vassal- 
boro’; R. C. Caldwell, and 8 others, Gardiner; 
Albert Crosby, Mrs.S.G. Crosby, Albion; Noah 
F. Norton, Mercy G. Norton, Penobscot, Rev. A. 
H. Sweetter, and 20 others, Rockland. 

The Maine papers are respectfully requested 
to publish this call, with the names attached. 


The Convention was a grand success. 

On Tuesday, January 30, 18738, the 
Woman Suffrage Association of the State 
of Maine was organized, with Joshua 
Nye president, and William P. White- 
house chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. A large number of petitions were 
presented in the Legislature and referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. A hearing 
was promised, and I was invited to speak 
in behalf of the petitioners; but, no date 
being fixed, I was obliged to leave the 
city to fill other appointments. When 
the committee were ready to appoint the 
evening for a public hearing, I was noti- 
fied by telegraph too late to catch the 
train, and was obliged to ride twenty-five 
miles in an open sleigh, on a very cold day 
in February, to reach Augusta. The 
vote in the House of Representatives was 
62 in favor, to 69 against, and in the Sen- 
ate, 14 to 14. 

From Augusta we travelled eastward, 
giving lectures in Bangor, Bucksport, 
Ellsworth, Cherryfield, Columbia Falls, 
Machias, and Eastport. After we left 
Bangor the towns named had to be 
reached by stage or private conveyance. 
At Columbia Falls we were received with 
great cordiality by Mrs. Clara Hapgood 
Nash, and Mr. Fred C. Nash, her hus- 
band and partner in law. At Machias, 
Mr. William Halway and family gave us 
the kindest entertainment and most gen- 
erous aid, sending us on our way with 
renewed courage and faith in humanity. 
The lecture at Machias was given under 
the auspices of the Library Association, 
and, although a snowstorm was in prog- 
ress, the hall was well filled. Two local 
papers had advertised the lecture the 
previous week. One editor had advised 
the people to go and hear for themselves, 
and the other had condemned both the 
speaker and the speech beforehand. 
After the lecture, and before the chair- 
man had time to adjourn the meeting, a 
man rushed upon the platform and intro- 
duced himself to me as the editor who 
had condemned me and my cause un- 
heard. He was profuse in his apologies, 
and said he was ashamed of it. I asked 
him to make amends by putting his shoul- 
der to the wheel and helping the right- 
eous cause forward with what power he 
could, and he would never be ashamed of 
it. We reached Eastport on Friday 
night, after a cold ride of twenty-eight 
miles in an open sleigh, and learned that 


trusted the local arrangements had failed 
to make them. We had expected to leave 
Eastport with the mail stage for Calais 
early Saturday morning, but a snowstorm 
set in on Friday evening which proved 
to be a regular ‘“‘down-easter.” All night 
the snow fell thick and fast, all day Sat- 
urday it snowed, and all night it snowed, 
and the wind, blowing a gale, piled huge 
drifts, which seemed like mountains. 
Sunday morning the sun shone brightly, 
but we were snowbound, for how long no 
one could guess. 

Scores of men and boys began early in 
the morning to shovel snow, and by noon 
had the walks cleared so that some of the 
churches held services in the afternoon. 
Mr. Campbell started out to get up a suf- 
frage meeting for the evening. He secured 
the town hall, and filled out bills and cir- 
culated the notice so well that the hall 
was filled with an audience — mostly 
men—who seemed to be there for amuse- 
ment or curiosity. As we walked to the 
hotel after the meeting, we heard men 
talking about women voting, and one 
said: “If that woman wants to vote, let 
her pack frozen herrings.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE VALUE OF RECEPTIONS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue for July 7 you quote the 
opinion of my dear friend, Mme. Hanna 
Korany, of Syria, on receptions. ‘I think 
they are senseless things,” she said, ‘‘and 
I do not believe half your women would 
look so worn if they did not have so many 
of these nuisances to attend.” 

Now, will you permit me to take up the 
gauntlet in favor of the despised and re- 
jected reception? Weareall of us more or 
less inclined to sweepingly pronounce re- 
ceptions (in the abstract), a bore, while 
the individual reception is, after all, dear 
to our hearts. I doubt if any person ever 
went to a single reception without meet- 
ing at least one individual whom he (or 
she) was glad to meet; without exchang- 
ing some word or greeting that made life 
gladder or happier or more significant 
than before. If not the reception—what? 
A dinner must be limited to twelve, at 
most, in order that conversation may be 
enjoyed at the table. Beyond this number 
conversation may of course be individual, 
but not general. Dinners and evenings 
limited to a select few are, perhaps, the 
choicest and most valued of social occa- 
sions, at least they have their place and a 
valued one in our social life; but beside 
these—not as a substitute for them, but 
in addition to them—may we not well 
prize the reception that permits a more 
liberal inclusiveness and larger social 
opportunities? As our sparkling Abby 
Morton Diaz is fond of saying: “I like 
folks.” The opportunity of meeting and 
greeting a number of people all at one 
time is one to be the more prized in pro- 
portion as life is so full that to visit or be 
visited by each one individually is out of 
the question. 

The objector may reply that he does 
not want to see each one. That is all 
very well—social meetings are matters of 
elective affinity ; but if, in a gathering of 
twenty, fifty, a hundred, the guest finds 
one or five or ten persons whom it is a 
joy to meet, he is amply repaid, and life 
becomes richer forevermore. 

I recall that it was at a reception in 
Chicago where I first had the pleasure of 
meeting Mme. Korany, the charming and 
lovely young Syrian woman, who became 
to me peculiarly dear. I remember how 
picturesque a figure she was in those 
great drawing-rooms of our hostess, 
where the windows looked out on the 
blue water of Lake Michigan. I remem- 
ber her unique grace in a white Oriental 
gown with strands of jewels and a single 
rose in her corsage, and how we all 
listened, for a little while as she read 
and translated to us from the Koran, a 
rare copy of which our hostess had picked 
up in her extended wanderings abroad. 
Later, this hospitable hostess sent Mme. 
Korany and myself home in her own 
carriage, and the beautiful drive in the 
moonlight along the Lake shore served 
to complete one of those sweet and sudden 
friendships one sometimes forms, and 
which is to me one of the dearest results 
of the Exposition. Ah! I find if I glance 
backward, strangely sweet and tender 
memories linked with the reception. It 
was at one of these that I last saw in 
this world sweet Lucy Stone — little 
dreaming I should never clasp her hand 
and listen to that silver voice again. There 
were a throng of people whom she had 
graciously bidden to the WOM AN’s JOUR- 
NAL parlors to meet some London friends 
—a throng that included many of the 
noble and the notable, the people whom 
to meet is the dearest privilege of life; 
but of all the pleasant assemblage that 
day, I see her, with the rose-flush still on 
the earnest, lovely face; the bit of lace 
lying softly on the scarcely silvered 


voice, and the tender clasp of the hand. 
Ia her we all saw: 
‘In her true life of word and work and thought, 
The proof of all we sought.’’ 

We are apt to hear the stock phrases of 
society as something ‘‘heartless” and 
“hollow.” If it be so, let it be redeemed 
by heart and by earnestness. Society, 
after all, is but the collective term for 
our fellow beings met in a way of social 
selection, and one fails to imagine why 
the uplifting spirit of human brotherhood 
may not be as well carried into the draw- 
ing-room as into the slums. It is a part 
of duty to care for the ignorant, the un- 
clean, and the sinful; but one has yet to 
learn that it is not equally a part of this 
diviner duty of life to also care for the 
well-bred, and the well-read, and the 
cultivated portion of humanity. There is 
no reason why love in the larger sense, 
should not be the abiding principle of all 
social life. If petty jealousy, vanity, 
obtrusiveness is in ‘‘society,” it is because 
it is in the individual. But the faults and 
follies of life are its transient attributes; 
the virtues and noble aspirations are its 
permanent ones. And there is no reason 
why the reception should not deepen and 
extend ali sincere friendliness, all sweet- 
ness of feeling, all exaltation of spirit. 


“Dear hearts are here, dear hearts are there, 

alike, below, above! 

Our friends are now in either world, and love is 
sure of love.” 

LILIAN WHITING, 


The Brunswick, Boston. 
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OVERHEARD AT HOTEL VENDOME. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 
One woman, who had braved the heat 
and found herself, with the 549 others, on 
Saturday, at the Vendome, was among 
those first ones who, borne along in a 
surging, seething mass, finally came near 
to the noble band who stand yoked to- 
gether for all that is purest and best. 

As she was handed along from Mrs. 
Carse, she heard Miss Willard say, in 
reply to her immediate predecessor. 

“Yes, but still more serious if there 
had not been so many here. Like mar- 
riage, it’s a very serious thing to be mar- 
ried, but still more serious not to be!” 

‘“‘Well, Frances,” said Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, as No. 2 grasped Miss Wil- 
lard’s cordial hand, ‘“‘I am surprised to 
hear you, of all others, say that!” 

And before our little friend could real- 
ize that she had taken the hands of Mrs. 
Fessenden, Gen. Neal Dow, Mrs. Fogg, 
Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Housh and Miss Ran- 
dall, she was again in the hall, congratu- 
lating herself that she had heard one 
‘real truly” little word from the gifted 
Miss Frances that might not be heard by 
all. E. R. 8. 


— 


ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


The Woman Suffrage Circle of Duluth, 
Minn., has decided to hold regular meet- 
ings the last Saturday of each month, and 
active measures are to be taken to ad- 
vance the cause of suffrage and have it 
brought before the people of Duluth as 
one of the issues of the day. 

— — 

The Sixth Ward School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Precinct C., of East Toledo, O., 
was recently organized. The club was 
formed for mutual instruction in their 
duties, obligations and privileges as vot- 
ers on school affairs; also to awaken an 
interest in what pertains to school trusts, 
in properties and school sanitation. Mrs. 
Rachel Godfrey is president, and Mrs. H. 
Harpster is secretary. 

Bet 
The Guthrie County (Iowa) suffrage 
societies recently met in a two days’ con- 
vention at Panora, and organized a 
County Society with the following offi- 
cers: President, Mrs. J. A. Dosh, Stuart; 
vice-president, Mrs. Moore, Panora; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Lillian M. Brown, Guthrie 
Center. The report of the first year’s 
work of the Panora Club, given by the 
secretary, Miss Katie Hammer, showed 
that from nine charter members the 
society has grown to number twenty-two 
active workers, and many others have 
expressed a desire to become members. 
One oratorical contest has been held, and 
a prize, consisting of the ‘History of 
Woman Suffrage,” won by a young lady, 
and 225 names were secured in the suf- 
frage enrolment book. 

—— 
A new leaflet for suffrage work is just 
out. It isa story of one woman’s evolu- 
tion from an opponent into a radical suf- 
fragist, and is well adapted to the use of 
Equality clubs. The author, Mrs. T. B. 
Young, of Des Moines, offers it to the 
public at 5 cents each, or thirty copies 
for $1.00. 


Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
writes to the Jilinois Suffragist : 

I spend hours almost every day in spe- 
cial department work, interviewing poli- 
ticians, writing answers for Chicago 








and answering sometimes a dozen 

each day about suffrage work. 2 
not do so much if Mr. McCulloch did not 
give me the use of his stenographer so 
requently. This is as much and more 
than I can do without seriously interfer. 
ing with my own business. I do not 
want to be from home evenings, either: 
for my time there is all too short for 
visiting with my invalid mother, and 
romping with our dear little boy, and I 
do not stay from home evenings unless in 
case of absolute duty. Mrs. Atchison 
is now in the fleld as a speaker and or. 
ganizer, and meets with such favor that 
the rest of us can stick to our special 
departments. 


Mrs. M. J. O. Whiting, of Belmond, Ia., 
writes to the Iowa Woman's Standard: 


On Wednesday evening, June 27, 18 
the first Women Suffage 46 
Cooper Medal Contest held in Iowa wag 
held in the opera house at Dowes, Wright 
County. Seven young women, five of 
whom are married, were the participants 
in the contest. Miss Lorence Mouson, of 
Story City, drilled the class, which in 
every individual did honor to the subject 
and teacher. The medal was taken by 
Miss Ida Schroeder of Dowes, Ia., her 
selection being ‘Hans Dunderkopf’s 
Views of Equality,” taken from Mr 
Cooper’s book of recitations on woman 
suffrage. 
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WOMEN IN THE MINISTRY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A dear old lady was sitting, a few days 
ago, with her workbasket before her, do- 
ing very useful mending. In fact, she 
was re-seating the breeches of my boy 
Jack. Hehad torn them quite frightfully 
in shinning up a tree. What should I do 
with five active little boys without dear 
grandmamma’s workbasket? 

But she loves to have me beguile the 
time by reading to her from the 
WoOMAN’s JOURNAL, and the Conqueror, 
one of the magazines of the Salvation 
Army, which she finds very interesting. 

Taking up the last iesue of the JournaL 
I read to her the account of the ordina- 
tion of Mrs. Frost. She listened with the 
deepest attention, but at the conclusion 
she shook her head. ‘My dear, I am 
afraid it is not quite right. You know 
what St. Paul says about not allowing 
the women to speak, and requiring them 
to keep silence in the churches.” 

‘Well, now, mamma,” I said, laying 
down the paper, ‘‘to whose words do you 
really attribute the greatest authority— 
to Paul’s or to Christ’s?” 

‘*Why, my dear, I look upon them both 
as inspired; but, of course, if there were 
a difference, I should give Christ’s the 
preference.” 

“Then I want to know, mamma, it 
Christ did not advise you not to put new 
cloth into old garments lest the rent 
should be made worse? Yet here you 
are doing that very thing, and we both 
know we have to do it constantly, and do 
it with excellent effect. What would be- 
come of those poor boys if we didn’t? 
But perhaps the Lord had not had as 
much experience in patching boys’ 
breeches as we have had; or perhaps it 
was only figurative, and he meant that 
we were not to put the new wine of the 
present day into the old bottles of Paul’s 
time.” 

Grandmamma looked a little posed and 
glanced ratber uneasily at the extensive 
new patch she was inserting. I think she 
was questioning whether her work was 
really unscriptural ; but to change the sub- 
ject she asked me to read her something 
from the Conqueror. That was, perhaps, 
more orthodox sort of a paper. So I 
began a short discourse by Captain C. 
“It is wonderful,” mamma remarked, 
‘‘what a success that Salvation Army is 
proving! Really, I think the Salvation- 
ists are our best home missionaries.” 
‘‘Why, mamma,”’ I said, “this Captain 
C. is a woman. Mrs. Booth—a won- 
derful preacher—was called the mother 
of the Salvation Army. It is my opinion 
that it is the admission of woman as 
preachers that is one great secret of the 
growth and efficiency of the Salvation 
Army. If our churches don’t hasten to 
admit women as preachers they will be 
left very soon far in the rear by these 
earnest and progressive workers who are 
proving the worth of the new wine of the 
present day and getting rid of the old 
cracked, conventional bottles that would 
repress its working.” 
Grandmamma sighed, then with 4 
smiling countenance she examined the 
new patch. “Blesstheboy! I think that 
will last him awhile, anyhow.” 

Mrs. MEHITABLE BAKER. 
Tomkinsville, Vermont. 
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BOTH SEXES ON THE JURY. 


“In most cases the perfect jury would 
be one made up of men and women in 
equal numbers,” says a writer in Kate 
Field’s Washington. ‘The fundamental 
idea of the jury is that it affords a good 
average opinion on the case before it, and 
that this average is more likely to ap- 








papers to objections as to women’s eligi- 








the faint-hearted person to whom we bad 


brown hair; the sweet, vibrant, magnetic 


bility to hold office and vote for trustee, 


proximate justice than the decision of any 
number of legal experts. In view of the 
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admitted differences between the mental 
operations of men and women, would not 
the introduction of the latter into the 
jury box give a juster average of hu- 
man sentiment than is secured under the 
present system? There is another con- 
sideration, less important in theory, but 
probably of great practical value. Hun- 
ger and thirst and impatience of confine- 
ment often drive the masculine jury to 
decisions which must cause the goddess 
of the bandaged eyes to shed copious 
tears behind the voluminous folds which 
secure her impartiality. By her estab- 
lished indifference to creature comforts, 
woman would raise the moral tone of 
juries, and compel decisions on abstract 
principles. When a protracted session 
was in prospect she would first make up 
her mind, and then take out her embroid- 
ery and wait for the other jurors to come 
around to her position.”’ 
— — — — 
PRESS POINTS. 


A London letter says that Home Secre- 
tary Asquith has absolutely refused to 
order the release of Mrs. Maybrick, or 
even to reopen her case for the purpose 
of introducing new evidence. Mr. As- 
quith has personally refused to examine 
the signers of seven affidavits attesting 
their personal knowledge that Mr. May- 
brick was addicted to the use of morphine 
and arsenic. The signers of these affi- 
davits will attempt to raise the question 
in Parliament. 

From the vigorous way in which the 
suffragists are going at it, the issue is 
likely to be a very lively one, and the 
chances are highly favorable to the adop- 
tion of the amendment.— Topeka, ( Kan.) 
Capital. 

The series of equal suffrage meetings 
in Leavenworth were concluded last night, 
and it is not an exaggeration to say that 
the bright and brainy women orators 
have captured the thinking class, and 
made converts of the best people of 
Leavenworth. If the movement becomes 
as popular over the whole State of Kan- 
sas it is in Leavenworth to-day, the 
amendment will safely carry. The con- 
ventions of the two political parties soon 
to be held in Topeka will find they will 
have a subject of much more moment to 
deal with than the party leaders have 
imagined, and it is not at all improbable 
that the plank will be included in the 
platform of one or both parties. The 
question of equality for women has 
become popularized among the better 
classes, and the politicians will be forced 
to recognize its importance.—Leavenworth 
(Kan.) Times. 

It is very amusing to read the various 
comments made when some voting ‘‘privi- 
lege” is accorded to women. “Now,” 
says some enterprising journal, ‘“‘let us 
see if the women will take advantage of 
the favor thrown out to them. If the 
majority of them don’t want the privi- 
lege of voting, why should we bother 
to give it to the few who do? We don’t 
need more voters, but more intelligent 
ones!” This being so, how many men 
would have to come off the list of Ameri- 
can voters? It is a question of right and 
wrong. In any “‘intelligent” country, 
intelligent persons are supposed to gov- 
ern. Intelligence has no sex, and its 
rights should be respected wherever 
found. The voices and work of a few 
thoughtful women will do a great deal 
to counteract the influence of ‘‘bought- 
up” votes of the masses of ignorant male 
citizens.— Boston Ideas. 

Have the ‘‘Commonwealers,” who have 
taken to nearly all roads leading to Wash- 
ington, wives and children? And, if they 
have, how are those wives and chil- 
dren managing to subsist ?—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

A text showing man’s possible sphere: 
“And I will wipe Jerusalem as a man 
wipeth a dish, wiping it and turning it 
upside down.” — Southern California White 
Ribbon. 

When the world shall have become 
sufficiently civilized to grant to mothers 
their rights, the most natural thing to 
follow is that mothers will protect the 
rights of their children.—The Woman’s 
Weekly, Omaha, Neb. 


— — 0— 
FRIENDLY PROTEST FROM KANSAS. 








TorPEKA, KAN., JULY 6, 1894. 


Bditors Woman’s Journal : 

Your issue of June 30 came to-day. 
The Populists are not popular with all of 
us in Kansas. While we are anxious to 
give all suffragists credit for the good 
they intend to do, we differ with some in 
the means they employ to attain the end. 
When persons have been reared in an 
atmosphere of anti-slavery, prohibition 
and equal suffrage, they cannot help be- 
lieving that these ideas are right and 
should prevail, also that the Republican 
party has done more than any other to 
further these ideas. We are sorry to see 





a Republican pin on her shoulder the 
yellow badge of a party that we do not 
think has brought peace, harmony, or 
prosperity to our State. 

Some of us do not cry “‘Equal Suffrage 
at all hazards,” much as we want it, and 
much as we believe it will settle many 
vexed questions and settle them right. 

I am eorry to have any one work so 
long and think the dawn of the new era 
20 far in the distance. Eastern speakers 
ought to smile and smile again at the up- 
rising in New York for equal rights. I 
wish they would do this so much that 
they would have no time left to make 
complaining speeches in Kansas. Fault 
finding does not make votes. The matter 
is before the people in our State. The 
Democratic Convention, like the national 
brewers, thinks us of sufficient impor- 
tance to condemn the pending amend- 
ment. That does the cause good. Mem- 
bers of the party will choose for them- 
selves. If they don’t like that plank they 
don’t stand on it. Just as Mr. Ingalls 
said, some years ago: ‘‘Political plat- 
forms are like those of a car, to get on or 
get off as you like.” Some of our strong 
Populists have said: ‘I'll stick to the 
party, but I will not vote for the woman 
suffrage amendment.” Some of our W. 
C. T. U. women voted in this town, three 
years ago, with the whisky element, and 
still have the discredit of having been un- 
true to their banner. They thought their 
local reasons good for so doing, but some 
of us question the result. We also ques- 
tion the good results of some Eastern 
speakers’ late visit to Kansas. Much as 
they may have our cause at heart, some 
of us cannot help feeling sorry that they 
felt called upon to play the part they did 
here in Topeka in the month of June. 

Mr. Ingalls told us, years ago, that 
woman suffrage was the logical outcome 
of the world’s progress in civilization. We 
believe it. We hope to get it this year. 
If we don’t we shall get it some other 
year. We shall thank our own State 
workers, Mrs. Laura M. Johns and Mrs. 
8S. A. Thurston, and many others for it. 
They have worked nobly and effectively. 
We thank all strangers for coming here 
to help us. Yet we cannot help feeling 
disappointed when some of them do and 
say things that hurt the cause. 

DEBORAH K. LONGSHORE, M. D. 


— — +o 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Florence Crittenden Home in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, was dedicated April 25 to 
its Christ-like work of reclaiming and 
redeeming outcast women. This is one 
of the homes receiving a thousand dol- 
lars from the gift of $5,000 to the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. by Charles Crittenden. 


Mrs. Graves, of Battle Creek, for 
twenty-four years president of the Battle 
Creek Woman’s Club, and for a number 
of years an officer on the school board 
of that city, has just passed away at the 
age of seventy years. The Woman’s 
Club attended in a body the funeral of 
their lamented leader. 

Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, of the 
Union-Signal editorial force at Chicago, 
is visiting old friends and former haunts 
in and around Boston. She will spenda 
month in the East, and will preach the 
annual sermon at the New England 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
Conference, Ocean City, July 15. 

The Art Institute of Chicago has re- 
ceived a gift from Harriet Hosmer of the 
cast she made in 1853 of the clasped hands 
of Robert Browning and his wife. This 
is the cast of which Hawthorne wrote in 
“The Marble Faun”: “It symbolizes the 
individuality and heroic union of two 
high, poetic lives.” The autograph of 
“Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Rome, 
May, 1853,” is on the wrist of one; ‘‘Rob- 
ert Browning, Rome,” on the wrist of 
the other. Miss Hosmer has refused in 
England an offer of $5,000 for this unique 
cast. 

The attention given woman suffrage by 
leading magazines is indicative of the 
prominence the question has attained 
among the issues of the day. The June 
Forum contained articles for and against, 
by Miss Mary A. Greene in favor, and Hon. 
Matthew Hale opposed. The Century for 
July takes up the question with unfavor- 
able editorial comment, and in the August 
number arguments pro and con will be 
given at length, by Senator Hoar in the 
affirmative, and by the Rey. Dr. Buckley 
in the negative. 

W. C. P. Breckinridge has been ex- 
pelled from membership in the Union 
League Club of Chicago. There was 
nothing else for a body of self-respecting 
gentlemen todo. But with characteristic 
duplicity this hypocrite and leper asserts 
that Chicago is ‘‘persecuting” him be- 
cause he would not vote for the World’s 
Fair appropriation. Breckinridge has 
testified, under oath, to the fact that he 
is a knave. Now he is trying to per- 





+ would not let him come near her. 





suade himself that the rest of the inhabi- 
tants of this continent are fools.— The 
Watchman, Boston. 

A history is to be written telling the 
part women played in the World’s Fair. 
It is in charge of a committee of eight of 
the lady managers, consisting of Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, chairman, Mrs. Virginia 
Meredith of Indiana, Mrs. Mary 8. Lock- 
wood of Washington, D. C., Mrs. James 
Angel of Michigan, Mrs. James P. Eagle 
of Arkansas, Mrs. Ralph E. Trautman of 


New York, Mrs. Annie E. Starkweather | 


of Rhode Island and Miss Catherine L. 
Miner of Louisiana. Mrs. Palmer will 
probably write the introductory chapter, 
giving a general history of the work per- 
formed by the lady managers, together 
with a summary of the results obtained. 
The other members of the committee are 
to write the history of the several depart- 
ments over which each presided. The 
copy is to be ready for the printers 
next fall. Mrs. Susan G. Cook, of Ten- 
nessee, is secretary of the committee. 

Lady Henry Somerset says that, lately, 
& paper advocating the liquor traffic did 
her the honor to write her a letter of 
good advice on the subject of woman’s 
sphere. They said it was a thousand 
pities that women should now forsake 
the sweet, old-fashioned charities, that 
they should elbow their way to public 
platforms, endeavoring to copy men and 
adopt a public line of life. Then she 
turned to the advertising pages of the 
paper, and saw the following advertise- 
ment: ‘‘Wanted, a tall, good-looking 
young woman to act as barmaid; photo- 
graph indispensable.’ And she asked, 
“Is this the sweet sanctity of the home 
where the woman has to be kept?” If 
certain women were to be set apart for 
such a calling, did it not behoove women 
with true, motherly hearts to go out and 
plead that their load might be lightened, 
and that they might be drawn back again 
into the circle of the home influence from 
which they had gone? 


— 
or 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A WOMAN SUFFRAGE Cow. 


Daisy was Aunt Patty’s cow. She 
gave rich milk, and was very gentle. 
Aunt Patty made a great pet of her, and 
always milked her herself. 

By and by auntie felt too old to take 
care of her cow and hens and garden, and 
concluded to go and live in the village 
with her sister. 

The cow was sold to a neighbor, who 
felt very much pleased to get such a good 
one as he knew Daisy to be. 

But he changed his mind when he tried 
to milk her. She seemed a very cross 
cow, indeed. She put down her head, 
and shook her horns at him, kicked, and 
sent the pail across the yard. He tried 
again and again, but it was no use. She 





Away he went to Aunt Patty. 

“I thought your cow was gentle,” said 
he; ‘‘but I can do nothing with her.” 

Auntie was surprised to hear this of 
her pet. She thought a minute. 

IM tell you what to do,” she said. 
‘Daisy is used to me, you know, and she 
does not like a change. Go home, and 
put on your wife’s sun-bonnet and one of 
her skirts, and I think you will have no 
trouble.” 

‘“‘Maybe that is the matter,’ said the 
good man, and went home to try the ex- 
periment. Sure enough, when he came 
in sun-bonnet and print skirt, with the 
pail on his arm, Daisy made no objection. 
She was as quiet as she had been with 
Aunt Patty, and gave a pailful of rich, 
yellow milk. 

This isatrue story. Her new owner 
kept her for years, and liked her very 
much; but it would never do to forget 
the sun-bonnet.—Mrs. Mary Johnson in 
Our Little Ones. 








It is important to keep the liver and 
kidneys in good condition. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is the remedy for invigorating 
these organs. 


Complexion 
Sachet. 


New discovery for the Complexion. 
Magic Beautifier. 
Removes Wrinkles, 
Moth Patches 











an 
Freckles. 
MADAME ISABELLE, 
7 Temple Place, Rooms 48 and 49. 
2 for 25 Cents. All mail orders promptly 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other | Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO’S 


(MBreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ——— 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 













WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, PERN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1992. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classica) 
Engineering, Scientific and Literaryidegrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
ddress CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDA YT TRAINS. 
Commencing July 9, 1894. 


Leave Boston | for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM Juno- 
gros and the Wesr, 9.00 a. coommodation for 
Fi, d Albany, 3.00 P. M., ‘express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union y gn and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 

11,00 A; M-; 12-48, 1 50, 2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P: 

For stations ‘the WATERTOWN Brarca, 8.50, 10.00 
A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00,;10.00,11.00 A.M.;12.45.1.10, 1.50. 
a, B26, 426, 5.00, * ——— 9.45, 1 ei oe 

WALTHAM, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
1. — 8.05, 4. ve 5. bo 5. 10, 6.00, 7.10, 40, X rT 2 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For 412 JUNCTION and FitcHsure, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 8.00, 7.90 P. M. 

For — ons A. M.; 7.80 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causewa: were treet, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 








New York and New England Railroad 


—FOoR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





wrod Clty athes 222 Week tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office, 322 Washington Street. epot 
foot Summer Street Boston 

W. RB. BABCOCK, Gen. Pase'r Agent 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 


On and after July 8th, 1894, all passenger 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 
Boston will depart from and arrive in the new 
Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, 
where direct connection will be made with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer 
coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
Railroads. J.R. WATSON, 

General Passenger ‘Agent. 

Boston, Mass., June 13, 1894. 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co, 
North Shore Route 


TO GLOUCESTER 


and Return. 
ROUND TRIP, 75c. 


STEAMERS leave north side of Central Wharf 
(foot of State St.) week days 9.30 A. M. and 2 P. M.; 
leave Gloucester at 2 P. M. reader te leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.4 

The excursion boat nF abou Boston i the morning 
at ¢ * fro hours ana arrives 














seenery unequa’ 
For further information and ial rates for on large 
parties apply to E. S. MERCHANT, Agent. 


STEAMERS FOR 
LYNN, MARBLEHEAD, SALEM WIL- 
LOWS, BAKER'S ISLAND & BEVERLY 


Leave Snow's Arch Wharf, 442 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, 
For Lyn 





a Foe dogo 12.48 A. M., 6.00 P. A. Sun- 
* s, 6.00 P. M. Return, — Lynn, week days. 7.00 
29 P.M. Sundays,8.454 

arblehead, ‘Salem Willows, Baker's 
and —— * eek days, +9.30, 10.80 A. M., 

6.15 P.M. , leave Beverly 7.00 A. M. 
53 and # P, M. Leave Willows 15 minutes later and 
at * 11.45 A. M. 

Sundays for Masbichead: Leave Boston, 10.00 

A.M., 1.00 and 8.00 P.M. Return, leave Marblehead 9.40 


. M., 8.40 and 4.40 P. M. 
pales Willows, Baker's jeland, arg 
*74 


rly. +*10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 100, *3.00 an 
5; M. "Return, leave Beverly 9.00 "A. M., 3.00, 
* Does not stop at Baker’s Island. ‘. or not stop 
at Marblehead. + Does not go to Bever 
Band Concerts, Fish tore J 
Fishing, Bowling, etc. 
Fares: Boston to —5 15 cents; children, 10 
cents. Round trip tebe Ade ony children, 15 cents. 
Boston to other points, 25 ts; child 
Reuse trip tickets, 45 cents; c child, ren, 25 cen 
Special rates for parties upon application to 
BOSTON, BEVERLY AND SALEM 8.8.CO. 
W. A. McCrillis, General Manager. 


{gies 
and *+ 
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pent 15 cents. 
ts. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park 8t., 
may be rented at easy rates forclasses,smal] arties 
or readin —* Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 





attended to. 


large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
Latest Books, 


ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD LIBRARY 
Second Series. 


Up and Down the Nile 
By Oxiver Optic. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


The exploration of such a count with 
its delicious climate, its rainless ahaa. ites 1 
* onials of ancient gran 

artistic taste, the aston , an 
the wonderful pat 


, would seem to 


— tre 


LT with Oliver Optic aud his 


About Mushrooms 


A Guide to the Study of Esculent and Poison- 
ous Fungi, by Junivs A. Patmser. 8yvo, 


cloth, $2.00. 

This is a work of much practical vais to 22 on 
eral public and as well ‘as to the medic: torniey, 
The researches of the author, in this yin ne, azvend 
over a period of twenty — and the 

much careful study and sopal observation are 
here given as to the food qualities of mushrooms. 


The Special Kinesiology of 
Educational Gymnastics 


By Baron Nits Possx, M. G., Director 

Posse Gymnasium, Boston. With two hun- 

dred and sixty-seven illustrations and an 

analytical chart. Price $3.00. 
53 
e nd @ new edition demanded, thevau 


has taken ¢ the hing ie the 2 to completely 
et corepicte aad and ite and 


enlarge it, it the ne 

cal treatise Piesetien nal Gymrastics in the Eng- 

53 5 Man ae r J — — have be been 
a whic gerber with dius to ali stud 


Treat value to all student: 
» 18x22 inches. " ana 


A Modern Magdalene 
A Novel by Vinna Woops. Cloth, $1.25. 


ant chief object of the autbor in writing this 
story is to Gow t cia ost — of — towerd 
bat many 


ot really’ nobi aaiten t 
le 
written —— de degradation, it is a ve ery strongly 
2. « 
amon successful works of ficti aden — 


———— Size of ch: 


Revised Edition and Enlarged. 


Matter, Ether and Motion 


The Factors and Relations of Physical Science 
by Prof. A. E. DotnzaR, author of ‘‘The Tele 
phone,’’ ‘The Art of Projecting,” etc. Cloth, 
illustrated, price $2.00. 


PR with Matter, Ether, Motion ond Be 
author show s bow they a re involved i in beat, 

light, —— «hemistiy and life; and, * lan- 

e free from technica. 


| terms, presents a — tise 
voish should be read by all } 
There are new phenomena, new explanation 
new cone! e new chapters ot the —— 
to it much additional value and interes 
the author rg how En espe fs is involved in such 
and. points os are presente iritual Seances, 
ints out thet such ft, all em ploy 
sical Energy * such a wey as to be clearly amen- 
—* to pbysical laws. He does not deny that such 
= occur, he even admits that they some- 
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Our descriptive catalogue of more than 1,000 vol- 
umes sent to any address upon application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 
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CONCORD, MASS,, 


THE HOME OF 


Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


“TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


¢| Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to ail 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection 


BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 
F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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The Woman's Journal. 








BOSTON, JULY 21, 1894, 








NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collec. 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—it 





Massachusetts suffragists are specially 
invited to be present at ‘‘Lakeview” 
Grove, South Framingham, on Tuesday, 
July 24, to take part in the celebration of 
‘‘Woman’s Day” at the New England 
Chautauqua 8. 8S. Assembly at 10.30 
A. M. and 2.30 P. M. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, president of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, will call the meeting to order 
and make the opening address. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, president of the New 
England W.S. A., Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, 
Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, Henry B. Blackwell and others 
will be present. Miss E. U. Yates, of 
Maine, just returned from a series of 
campaign meetings in Kansas, is also 
expected. 

Free tickets of admission to the grounds 
can be had on immediate application at 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, and re- 
duced excursion rates to South Framing- 
ham and return are made by the Boston 
& Albany R. R. 

Let friends of equal suffrage take the 
morning train next Tuesday morning, at 
8.30 A. M., for the N. E. Chautauqua S. 8. 
Assembly, Lakeview, South Framingham. 
The fine array of speakers, the novelty 
of the occasion, and the special interest 
of the campaigns now in progress in 
New York and Kansas, will ensure an 
occasion of rare interest. 

Mrs. J. W. SMITH, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
H. B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec. 


— — — 


THE WOMAN’S REPUBLIC, 


If, as we hope and believe, Kansas, next 
November, joins her neighbors, Colorado 
and Wyoming, in extending full suffrage 
to women, there will be established a 
nucleus of three great States, which will 
attract and unify the other communities 
lying between the Missouri River and the 
Pacific Ocean. Utah, Nevada, Nebraska, 
Montana, Idaho, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Oklahoma will follow. There, for 
the first time in the world’s history, men 
will have honored their own mothers, 
sisters, wives and daughters by conceding 
to them a perfect legal equality of rights, 
duties, privileges and opportunities. 

Such an advance in civilization cannot 
fail to make itself felt in social and politi- 
cal conditions. Denver, Cheyenne and 
Topeka will soon lead in every enviable 
characteristic which adorns and dignifies 
enlightened communities. Woman suf- 
frage will build up an imperium inimperio, 
a republic of republics, with an elevation 
of thought and feeling as pronounced as 
is the physical altitude of this region 
above the surrounding States of the Union. 
Being thus lifted up, they will draw the 
whole American continent to themselves. 
They will be a light set upon the hills, a 
beacon to their Eastern neighbors, to 
feudal Europe, to despotic Asia, to be- 
nighted Africa, to Latinized Mexico and 
South America, and to the semi-barbarous 
islands of the farthest seas. 

Is this a mere chimera, a Utopian 
dream? No one would so regard it who 
attended the recent sessions of the Colo- 
rado Woman Suffrage Association, June 
29 and 30, and noted the quality of the 
women participants. No one would so 
regard it who knows the beneficent work 
of these women, irrespective of party, in 
harmonizing discord, allaying suspicion, 
and organizing the intelligent womanhood 
of the great West in support of liberty 
and law. Not that all these women will 
work in any one political party, or take 
identical views of political duty or of 
personal character; but we hope and 
believe that they will agree to differ, and 
mitigate the excessive bitterness of party 
asperity, and be able to come together, 
after the November elections, to deliber- 
ate and act as women by non-partisan 
methods, as protectors of women and 
children, and as guardiars of domestic 
purity and peace. 

If women can do this, under the pecu- 
liar difficulties of the present crisis, they 





will prepare the way for the redemption 
of woman everywhere from her age-long 
and world-wide slavery to man. The 
secluded women of China and Japan, of 
India and China and Asia-Minor are 
vitally interested in the adoption of the 
woman suffrage amendment in Kansas, 
though her very name is unknown to 


them. 
Let women and men everywhere recog- 


nize Kansas as the battleground of 1894 
in the struggle for human liberty. Let 
every dollar and every effort be expended 
upon her sacred soil. If only the merits 
of the question can be made apparent to 
the voters of Kansas, she will place her- 
self beside her sister States, forming a 
trinity in unity for the political redemp- 
tion of the race. 

Contributions to the Kansas campaign 
may be sent directly to Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns, president, or to Mrs. Hopkins, 
treasurer, Kansas Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Salina, or to Mrs. 8. A. 
Thurston, Topeka. The campaign is 
in the hands of the State Association, 
and outside help can best be utilized 


through the resident workers. 
H. B. B. 


~@ 
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THE LADY SOMERSET PARE, 


“You must not return to New England 
without having seen the ‘woman’s park,’ 
the most lovely spot in Colorado,” said a 
bright-faced energetic woman to me as I 
was leaving Unity Church on the adjourn- 
ment of the Woman Suffrage Convention. 

Forty miles south of Denver, among the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains, near 
the summit of the great Divide, which is 
the watershed between the South Platte 
and the Arkansas rivers, lies a wonderful 
undulating valley—or ‘‘park,” intersected 
by grotesque rocky masses of red and 
yellow sandstone, carved by the storms of 
centuries into the most extraordinary 
shapes and figures. Between these singular 
cliffs and turrets are grassy meadows and 
slopes clothed with beautiful flowers and 
fragrant herbage and primeval groves of 
lofty pine trees. Surrounding the park 
are immense mountains, their lower por- 
tions composed of limestone, gypsum 
and gravel, while above, tower precipitous 
cliffs of porphyry and granite. This 
‘‘woman’s park,” the property of a joint 
stock company, organized by Mrs. Olive 
Wright, of Denver, contains 360 acres, 
and is the eastern part of a tract known 
as ‘‘Perry Park,” which contains 4,000 
acres. It was supposed to belong to 
Perry Park, but was accidently over- 
looked, and has come into the hands of a 
company of Denver ladies, who have 
formed a joint stock company of $100,000, 
for the ownership and development of a 
park, to be managed and controlled wholly 
by women. Working in harmony with 
the proprietors of Perry Park, and avail- 
ing themselves of its stage line and other 
facilities, these enterprising women have 
erected a frame building for a kitchen, 
with a temporary dining-room attached, 
and several tents, with sleeping accommo- 
dations. Rev. Dr. McIutyre, of Denver, 
has put up a tent for his family; other 
visitors have come to enjoy the wlld 
sequestered scenery ; a number of Denver 
families are preparing to follow, and the 
undertaking is fairly launched, in spite of 
hard times, railroad strikes, and general 
discouragement. 

Lady Somerset Park offers unsurpassed 
advantages both for summer and winter 
rest and recreation. It is 6,500 feet above 
the sea, with a cool, dry, bracing air 
fragrant with resinous pine forests, is 
sheltered from western winds by the sur- 
rounding mountains rising several thou- 
sand feet higher, and is open to the sun. 
Here is perfect quiet, broken only by the 
song of birds and the “‘sough” of the wind 
in the lofty pines. Unlimited freedom to 
ramble over the grassy, undulating moun- 
tain slopes tempts even the most indolent 
to activity. There is no dew to wet the 
clothing, and even in the hottest hours of 
the day the air is bracing and prevents 
excessive perspiration. The nights are 
deliciously cool. A more perfect con- 
trast to the moist, changeable climate of 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts can hardly 
be imagined. No greater natural altera- 
tive is possible. Perennial springs of 
pure cold water from the granite ranges 
break out 500 feet above the camp, fur- 
nishing ample bathing and irrigation 
when they shall be conducted in pipes to 
the tents and cottages, 

We congratulate these Denver ladies 
upon their useful and charming enter- 
prise. They ought to succeed, for they 
are making available the finest hygienic 
and climatic conditions in the world. 

Let all who need a change of climate 
and a glorious seclusion from care open 
correspondence with Mrs. Olive Wright, 
president of the Lady Somerset’s woman’s 
park, 2,059 Jay Street, Denver, Col. Hav- 
ing visited Colorado Springs and Manitou 
and the far-famed Garden of the Gods, I 
give the preference to Perry and Somerset 
Parks, as containing, within available dis- 








tance for pedestrians, more grandeur and 





beauty and variety than any other spot 

known to me on the eastern slope of the 

Rocky Mountains. H. B. B. 
— ——— 

SUMMER LECTURES AT GREENACRE INN, 


Last Tuesday morning I responded to 
an invitation to speak on ‘‘The Possibili- 
ties of Women,” extended some months 
ago by Miss Farmer, of Eliot, Me., who 
is known to citizens of Boston as the 
benevolent founder of a Summer Home 
for mothers and children, which has been 
for some years in successful operation. 
In partnership with three of her neigh- 
bors, Miss Farmer has recently built the 
“Greenacre Inn,” in the town of Eliot, 
Me., on a little hill overlooking the wide 
and rapid Piscataqua River, a few miles 
from Portsmouth, N.H. This broad ex- 
panse of water varies in width from half 
a mile toa mile and a half. It is an es- 
tuary, or arm of the sea, with a tide that 
rises and falls with majestic volume and 
velocity. Its shores are fertile and un- 
dulating, with groves and grassy uplands 
and fine farm buildingse—a chaming land- 
scape extending to distant ranges of 
mountains. A continuous expanse of 
water on the northwest reflects the sunset, 
with colors and effects that defy descrip- 
tion. The hotel stands alone, amid quiet 
farms and fields. Beside it are tents, 
where a professor of the Roxbury Latin 
School has opened a summer school for 
boys. 

Miss Farmer has conceived the idea of 
uniting with summer quiet and recreation 
a daily course of lectures by men and 
women eminent in various departments, 
scientitic, artistic, and reformatory. She 
has succeeded in securing the co-opera- 
tion of more than fifty speakers, including 
Edward Everett Hale, Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz, Frank B. Sanborn, Mrs. Ole Bull, 
Edwin D. Mead, Prof. Henry Wood, Mr. 
and Mrs. Flower of the Arena, etc. The 
lectures are given in a tent at 3 P. M., 
usually by two speakers, on different 
topics. They are free, and are attended 
not only by guests of the Inn, but by 
visitors from the surrounding villages, 
forming an audience of from one to two 
hundred. Many of these visitors are 
from the western and middle States. 

So far these lectures have been a great 
succeess. They have proved a tonic which 
has prevented monotony and ennui, and 
has filled minds and hearts during a 
period of unaccustomed leisure. 

This is certainly an example worthy of 
imitation. How much better than any 
of the customary methods of killing time 
would be its general adoption as one of 
the attractions of a summer vacation. 

H. B. B. 


—ñi— 


A POINT FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The old Cedar Point Lighthouse at 
Scituate is famous as the scene where 
once a party of British soldiers, just 
landed from their frigate in the harbor, 
were driven back in consternation to their 
boats by the simple device of two plucky 
Yankee girls. These, alone, under cover 
of the thick cedar growth that then 
clothed the Point, played fife and beat 
drum to such martial measure that the 
redcoats judged it best to retreat in haste 
from the native force apparently close at 
hand. 

A certain active member of the Mass. 
W.S. A. is spending her vacation at the 
Point, entertaining her children and 
grandchildren. Here she sails the seas 
over in a boat which her husband, 
seventy-five years old, built with his own 
hands, and named the ‘'./Judith,” in loving 
honor of his faithful ‘‘first mate’’ of so 
many years. A trip was recently made 
to Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse, where our 
suffrage friend was welcomed as the old- 
est visitor who had ever been hoisted to 
that dizzy height. True to her principles, 
she carried with her some copies of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, the first ever seen at 
the Light, and left them for the benefit 
of the light-keepers, who, she writes, 
‘Shave plenty of time to read and ponder.” 

CG. W. 
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CONVENTION IN BAY CITY. 





Bay City, MICH., JULY 14, 1894. 
Editor Woman’s Journal ; 

The Bay City Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its last public meeting for the 
summer at the residence of the president, 
Mrs. M. E. Root, on the afternoon and 
evening of May 12. The work of the 
afternoon was the making of sunbonnets 
and aprons for a double purpose. The 
money received for those sold at home was 
to be turned into the local treasury. 
Those that remained were to be sent to the 
Tampa (Fla.) Bazar. A considerable 
sum was realized, and a number of gar- 
ments left to aid our sister State in organ- 
izing to secure freedom for women. 

Olive Schreiner’s ‘Three Dreams in a 
Desert”? was read, and seemed to impress 
every listener with a sense of the injury 
resulting to both man and woman by de- 





priving woman of her just right of per- 


sonal representation in the legal and 
judical counsels of the land. A picnic 
tea was a dainty feature of the occasion. 

In the evening a large assembly of 
representative men and women enjoyed 
the fine music, recitations and speeches 
of some of the best talent the city affords. 
Accounts were given by Mrs. M. E. Root, 
of the Michigan Women’s Press Conven- 
tion, also of the County and State People’s 
Party Conventions, all of which are in 
favor of equal suffrage. The great educa- 
tional value of these conventions to those 
who attended them can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 

Mrs. C. C. Moots, the first woman 
elected to the West Bay City school- 
board, gave some amusing and totally 
opposite reasons that were urged against 
her election by those opposed to women 
in official places. Rev. Mr. Codington, 
of Boston, spoke of the necessity of edu- 
cating women to the political duties of 
the time. Mr. R. B. Taylor urged the 
study of the great questions agitating the 
country in the present crisis. Mr. Law- 
rence McHugh, a new but earnest and 
efficient aid in the suffrage work, also 
spoke upon the necessity of bringing 
woman as a moral force into the service 
of the nation where she justly belongs. 
The evening closed with a symposium of 
five-minute talks, in which nearly all 
present took part, giving helpful counsels 
and suggestions from varied points of 
view. 

The subject of police matrons is before 
the people, and is espoused by numbers 
of the largest tax-payers and the best 
citizens. But, alas! we are made to feel 
that women are not constituents; hence 
we must wait the good pleasure of the 
common council and the police commis- 
sioner. Martaa E. Roor. 


—* 
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WARREN POLITICAL EQUALITY CLUB. 





WARREN, OHIO, JULY 14, 1894. 
Editor Woman's Journal ; 

The Political Equality Club of Warren, 
Ohio, have elected the following named 
officers for the coming year: 

President—Mrs. Harriet T. Upton. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Mantie L. 
Hunter. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. Frances 
H. Brown. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. J. E. Nash. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Lucia 
A. D. Park. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Amanda C. Winfield. 

A committee consisting of one lady from 
each ward of the city was also elected. 
The former president declined the posi- 
tion, as she expects to be absent a part 
of the year. The club considers itself 
very fortunate in having Mrs. Upton as 
president. It is in a flourishing condition. 

Lucia A. D. PARK. 


— —— — 


ELEVEN HUNDRED WOMEN VOTE IN 
MUSKEGON. 
MuskKEGON, Mich., July 12, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Our school election occurred on Mon- 
day, July 9, 1894; 2,633 votes were cast. 
The women cast 1,101, and the men 1,532. 
It was the largest vote ever polled in a 
school election in this city. The woman’s 
vote has steadily increased from year to 
year, but made the first decided advance 
last year, when many foreign women 
voted, as they did this year. Our first 
vote numbered just 13 timid W, C. T. U. 
women. We entered the hall in a body, 
and the men looked surprised. 

MARTHA J. W. JANES. 
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NO PARTY CAN IGNORE WOMEN. 


WATSEKA, III. July 14, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

The women of Lllinois have been par- 
tially accorded their right to vote, the 
Legislature deeming it advisable to recog- 
nize this right by permitting them to vote 
for school officers not mentioned in the 
constitution, it being held by the courts 
that officers mentioned in the State con- 
stitution are eligible to election only by 
‘male citizens of the United States, above 
the age of 21 years.’’ But what a won- 
derful change in public sentiment this 
modicum of justice has already wrought 
may be seen from the following extract 
from the Chicago Inter-Ocean, in an edi- 
torial of recent date, commenting upon 
the action of the Cook County Republican 
Convention. I quote: 

The first question to come before the 
convention was the nomination of a 
woman for one of the three trustees of 
the State University at Champaign, to be 
elected next fall. In that election the 
women of the State will take part. The 
subject was presented clearly and suc- 
cinctly by three ladies, each of whom 
made a brief speech, which was well re- 
ceived. They did not ask for the nomina- 
nation of a Chicago woman, or any one 
in particular, and through the committee 
on resolutions the delegation was instruct- 
ed to use its influence at the State Con- 
vention for such a nomination. There is 
hardly any doubt that it will be made. 
In Cook County alone there are about 
200,000 women eligible to vote. Noparty 








— 


can afford to ignore such a constit : 
and in justice to the Universit “iteelt’ 
which is co-educational, women should be 
represented in the management. 


“Two hundred thousand women in 
Cook County eligible te vote!” “No 
party can afford to ignore such a constitu. 
ency!” Besides, it has suddenly dawned 
upon these generous souls that “‘in justice 
to the University itself, which is a oo. 
educational institution, women should be 
represented in the management.” They 
never thought of this until women were 
allowed to vote for University trustees; 
and then not till the Prohibitionists fore. 
stalled them by first nominating two 
women (of the three trustees to be elect- 
ed) for that office. The sun of righteous- 
ness is shedding his lustrous beams and 
penetrating the heartsofmen. The cause 
of justice and equality is growing 
and strengthening every year. Let 
there be no rest—there can be none 
—until all who revere our country’s 
flag shall make it represent in fact what 
it is now only in sentiment—the emblem 
of equal rights, equal opportunities and 
equal justice. 





MATTHEW H. Perers, 


i —— — 
JOHN FRETWELL FOR WOMAN SUFFAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Ever since my arrival in America I have 
been a sympathetic observer of the agita- 
tion in favor of woman suffrage, and 
when opportunity came, have publicly 
advocated it as essential to the safety of 
American institutions. 

The rebellion now in progress in Cali- 
fornia and in Chicago is a new addition 
to the great mass of evidence which shows 
the folly and injustice of giving to Poles, 
Czechs and Huns, brutalized by the mili- 
tary barbarism of their native land, the 
power of infiuencing the election of pub- 
lic officers in the United States, while re- 
fusing it to women who have been trained 
from childhood in the love of republican 
law and order. 

Perhaps the public conscience of the 
United States, whipped into action by the 
outrages of these foreign voters, may 
now be prepared for a reform of the 
naturalization and suffrage laws, giving 
the right of voting only to those who shall 
prove their moral and educational fitness; 
but granting it to all who are jit, without 
regard to sex. 

Such a reform will so improve the qual- 
ity of the vote as to gain the sympathy of 
many who would oppose any mere exten- 
sion of the suffrage to all women, even 
those who may be as unfit to exercise the 
suffrage as many of the men are now. 

JOHN FRETWELL, 

Providence, R. I., July 18, 1894. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS NEEDEDIN AFRICA. 


ISCHL, JUNE 24, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Several months ago a paragraph in your 
paper announced that two American 
women physicians, to whom permission 
to practice in the Imperial harem had 
been extended by the sultan, were to 
make Constantinople their home. This 
statement impressed itself so firmly on 
my mind, that I at once made inquiries 
about these women during my recent stay 
in Constantinople, in the hope of making 
their acquaintance. My surprise was 
great on learning from the best authori- 
ties that there were no women physicians 
at allin the city; that the only one who 
had ever been there, and this on a visit 
only, was an oculist now practising in 
Beyroot. 

I am moved to call your attention to 
this error, far less from the wish to cor- 
rect a false impression than from the im- 
pulse to make, in this connection, a plea 
not only in behalf of Turkish but of all 
Mohammedan women. I desire to bring 
to the notice of your readers their crying 
need of women physicians—a need quite 
as great, quite as peremptory, as that 
which existed in India up to a compara- 
tively short time ago. 

In Turkey, the least conservative of 
Moslem countries, it is no longer an un- 
usual thing for the wealthier or the more 
Europeanized families to have a man 
doctor who is permitted to see the women. 
These physicians, however, are chiefly 
ignorant Turks of a very advanced age 
They allow their patients to continue eat- 
ing sweets in quantities, which are 4s 
much to blame as the lack of exercise for 
the sallow and unhealthy appearance of 
the Turkish women, particularly among 
the better classes. They content them- 
selves with impressing upon the sick 
women the necessity of remaining indoors 
and shutting out every breath of fresh 
air. To change this condition of things; 
to give to women the boon of good health, 
which comes with a normal mode of ex- 
istence; to not only save them from be- 
coming hopeless invalids through lack of 
medical care, but to prevent their being 
made such by those of their own sex who 
have just enough knowledge to do harm 
and not enough to do good—lies within the 
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power of women physicians alone. In 
Turkey their task would be a not ungrate- 
ful one. The way to progress has been 
opened by the Moslem girls’ schools, 
which have been founded at the instiga- 
tion and under the protection of the pres- 
ent sultan. The foreigners who have an 
opportunity to visit the harems are re- 
garded with kindly interest and welcomed 
with the greatest cordiality; the personal 
peatness of the women of all classes is as 
noticeable as the cleanliness which is ani- 
versally met with in the dwellings of both 
rich and poor. 

In Africa, where foreign influence has 
as yet brought so little benefit to Moslem 
men, and absolutely no amelioration to 
Moslem women, the same deplorable state 
of affairs exists in far less favorable sur- 
roundings, with the additional evil caused 
by the terrible prevalence of the worst 
eye diseases. The Jewesses are the only 
African women whom a man doctor 
may attend in case of illness, great as is 
the mortality resulting from contagious 
diseases. Yet, there is not a single woman 
doctor of any nationality on the whole 
continent of Africa! 

The practice of medicine in Africa, 
especially in Egypt, where the filth and 
degradation are such that they must be 
seen to be believed, would bring with it 
hardships of no light nature. But if 
there have been noble women willing to 
face and battle with the blind prejudices 
of an ignorant and barbaric people in 
order to alleviate the sufferings and better 
the conditions of the poor Hindu women, 
why should not other women, imbued 
with the same spirit of self-sacrifice, 
minister to the needs of other equally be- 
nighted races? Not only India, but China, 
a country whose conservatism has hereto- 
fore been as impregnable as her walls, has 
her women physicians. If among the five 
hundred women who are graduated yearly 
from American medical colleges, there 
are some who are ready to devote them- 
selves to the cause in these two countries, 
surely there must be others who would 
be as ready to undertake a like labor of 
love and true Christian charity in Africa! 

HELEN ELISE VILLARD. 


oo 


SOUTHERN SUFFRAGE BAZAR POST- 
PONED. 


TAMPA, Fla., July 11, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Please announce that, at the suggestion 
of many friends, the Southern Suffrage 
Bazar has been postponed until some 
time in September. 

ELLA C. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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MINNESOTA POPULISTS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


RED WING, Minn., July 12, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have just returned from a lecture trip, 
during which I took in the Populist State 
Convention at Minneapolis. There I 
made a short address, and had the pleas- 
ure of seeing a woman suffrage plank 
placed in the platform. So the Populists 
of Minnesota are in line witn those of 
California, Kansas and South Dakota. 

JuLiA B. NELSON. 


CO-EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 


CULPEPER, VA., JULY 13, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A Normal Institute, consisting of 
teachers from the city of Alexandria, and 
thirty counties of Northern Virginia, is 
now in session here. The proportion of 
female teachers is very large, about 
twenty-five women toone man. Quite a 
number of students are not teachers, 
many of them probably looking forward 
to work in that line. Some are young 
people, who know the value of educa- 
tion, and want the benefit of the fine in- 
struction given at the institute, to sup- 
plement the regular school term. 

Most of the teachers are young people, 
though here and there a gray head is seen 
among the fresh faces, as they are busily 
occupied with their note books. Mr Pace, 
and Miss Fariss, of Richmond, both ex- 
cellent in their way are in charge of the 
Institute. Miss Fariss’s lectures on phy- 
siology, delivered in clear, earnest tones, 
with the aid of the hideous charts repre- 
senting the fearful internal complications 
of the human interior, are extremely in- 
teresting. 

Miss Celestia Parrish, one of our best 
and most progressive instructors, de- 
livered a fine lecture, at the opening of 
the Institute, on ‘*Women as Educators.” 
Miss Parrish is professor of methods and 
pedagogy in the Lynchburg Female Col- 
lege. After her lecture here, she went, 
with her co-worker, Miss Hunt, to Cor- 
nell University for the summer course. 
For years past she has gone, during each 
vacation, to some Northern school. To 
hear this Virginia woman tell a Virginia 
Teachers’ Institute that she ‘“‘goes each 
recurring season to the North, for the best 
and latest thought and methods,” shows 











how fast sectional prejudices vanish in 
the light of knowledge. Miss Parrish 
herself is a fine type of the new South, 
and what its women may become with 
the advantages within reach of the pres- 
ent generation. To a great extent she 
has made her own opportunities, and the 
story of her struggles to obtain the higher 
education reminds one of Lucy Stone’s 
pathetic experience in the same direction, 
Miss Parrish was early left an orphan. 
and her childhood was spent in the care 
of two aunts, simple country folks with 
limited means. When they had given her 
a comfortable home, and sent her to the 
neighborhood school, where she soon 
mastered all the branches taught, they 
thought they had done their full duty by 
their charge. When the ambitious girl 
expressed her eager desire for more 
knowledge, the old ladies and their friends 
and neighbors deemed her demands alto- 
gether unreasonable, and she took her 
difficult path up the hill of knowledge 
alone and unaided. Teaching in the pub- 
lic schools and saving every possible 
penny for the college course for which 
sh> longed, seemed at first her only 
opportunity. Her anxiety for self-im- 
provement, with the strong, fine char- 
acter she everywhere displayed, soon 
began to attract attention. One locality, 
where she taught sixty pupils in a public 
school, was near a college, and one of the 
professors, sympathizing with the studi- 
ous girl, agreed to give her some assist- 
ance. He kindly set her long tasks, 
giving her examinations at intervals, and 
rendering necessary aid when called upon. 
It required the strongest resolution, and 
sometimes physical torture, which she 
resorted to unflinchingly, to keep awake 
in the hours she had set herself to study 
at night, after teaching her school, mak- 
ing reports, etc., allday. Many a lesson 
in the classics or the higher mathematics 
was learned by the invincible student 
kneeling on pebbles before the trunk or 
chair on which her book lay, that she 
might thus keep off the slumber which 
her weary frame demanded. Happily she 
was of strong physique, and has been able 
to preserve the health and strength now 
so valuable and so highly valued by her 
native land. 

Miss Parrish has hardly reached middle 
age. Possessed of a fine presence and 
musical, well modulated voice, with 
earnest, persuasive manner, she makes an 
admirable lecturer. Her great desire now 
is to see the Virginia colleges opened to 
women. To that end her best efforts are 
given. In full accord with the progress 
of the day, and understanding well the 
needs of her country-women, whose cause 
she advocates, she is well fitted to be the 
standard-bearer of a noble cause. It is 
quite safe to predict that the walls of 
prejudice and injustice which now hedge 
in our State institutions of learning will 
ere long fall before the attacks of this 
earnest, loving and gracious woman, so 
that her sisters may enter in and rejoice. - 

ORRA LANGHORNE. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


CATSKILL, N. Y., JULY 17, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last week I spent in Albany, visiting 
the convention every day. The delegates, 
who meet four times a week for a brief 
session in the assembly chamber, have a 
much less trying time than one would 
suppose, even in this midsummer weather. 
The heat in the city is often oppressive, 
but the capitol is so massive and so large 
that it never becomes heated, so that 
entering it is like coming into a great, 
cool cave, and there is a constant circula- 
tion of fresh air in all parts of the build- 
ing. 

Mrs. Greenleaf, Mrs. Almy, and Miss 
Mills are permanently in Albany; the 
headquarters in the capitol have been 
moved to Room 4, Committee on Griev- 
ances, on the fourth floor. There is 
something rather suggestive in these 
titles; at first we were in a “sea of 
troubles,” which has now calmed to the 
one great grievance of disfranchisement, 
which we are urging so strenuously. 

Miss Anthony comes to Albany on 
Monday, and Mrs. Howell is at her home 
there, having completed her lectures for 
the present. Mrs. Charlotte A. Cleve- 
land and her daughter, from Perry, Miss 
Lloyd, from New York, Mrs. Hammond, 
from Plattsburg, were also in attendance 
part of the time. On Tuesday evening 
we had an important conference in the 
assembly parlor. There were present 
about twenty of our friends. Among the 
delegates who came to talk with us of 
the best plans for future action, Mr. 
Edward Lauterbach took an active part; 
and among those assembled were most of 
the ladies already mentioned, and Messrs. 
Titus, Blake, and Gillcran, of New York, 
Dean of Chautauqua, and others who 
favored various forms of amendment. 
The reports of these gentlemen concern- 

ng the feeling in favor of our cause were 


most encouraging, and many valuable 
suggestions were made. 

On Wednesday, the question of woman 
suffrage was for the first time discussed 
in the Committee on Suffrage, and the 
whole matter was referred to a sub-com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Lauterbach 
Cochran, Cookinham, Towns and O’Brien, 
which is empowered to report some defin- 
ite proposition. 

The change of feeling in the Conven- 
tion in regard to our cause is most 
marked. The great numberof signatures 
to the petition, reaching now to nearly 
400,000, the demand made by the labor 


organizations and the State Grange, 





aggregating nearly 300,000 more, makes 
amass of public sentiment that cannot 
be ignored. As one of our New York 
lawyers said: ‘‘You have certainly made 
out your case, and ought not to be non- 
suited; the judge, which is the Conven- 
tion, must surely submit the case to the 
jury, that is, to the people.” This argu- 
ment was of great weight, and we found 
that many of the members who were not 
favorable to the proposition as a finality, 
felt strongly that the question must be 
submitted to the voters, and that the Con- 
vention had no right to refuse the request 
of so large a body of its constituents. 

A successful meeting was held on June 
29, at Middletown. The assembly room 
was well filled. Dr. Pillsbury presided. 
Mrs. Lida Ostrom Vanamee, Mrs. Mills- 
paugh, and Mrs. Wiggins, wife of the 
member of the Convention from that dis- 
trict, had seats on the platform. Miss 
Katherine Stagg, of New York, was the 
speaker, and delivered an interesting and 
spirited address, which won many enco- 
miums. 

Miss Anthony is at her home in Roch- 
ester. Mrs. Howell has gone to the 
White Mountains for a much-needed rest, 
and your correspondent writes from a 
charming spot in the Catskills, which is 
within easy reach of Albany. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Our junior editor, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, is taking her summer vacation, 
as usual, at the camp of the Shaybacks, 
on Lake Memphremagog. Eer absence 
will explain some unavoidable delay in 
replying to her numerous correspondents. 


The Lincoln (Kan.) Beacon says that 
eight Democratic papers in Kansas are 
supporting the suffrage amendment: The 
Kansas Democrat (Hiawatha), the Craw- 
ford County Democrat, Westphalia Times, 
Pittsburg Messenger, Parsons Eclipse, 
Wyandotte Herald, Fort Scott Dispatch, 
and Woodson Democrat. 

Women voted for the first time in Stark 
County, O., at a recent school election 
held in West Brookfield, which has been 
made a separate school district. Under 
the new law the women were privileged 
to vote, and out of seventy-seven ballots 
cast, thirteen were those of the new 
voters. The poll would have been con- 
siderably heavier but for the steady rain- 
fall. 

An election will be held on July 24, at 
which the men citizens of Boston will 
have the privilege of voting for or against 
the ‘‘act to incorporate the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Company, and to promote 
rapid transit in the city of Boston and 
vicinity.” This is one of the matters in 
which the women citizens of Boston 
would have a voice, had the last Legisla- 


ture extended municipal suffrage to 
women. 
As regards woman suffrage, New 


York, with all its fashionable furore, is 
still in that stage of the agitation (passed 
years ago in Boston) where the ‘‘antis”’ 
seek to make an impression by claiming 
‘quality as against quantity” of names in 
their petitions. To put forward this 
rather vulgar boast was soon found to be 
very indiscreet campaigning in New Eng- 
land, and a powerful help to the other 


side.— Boston Transcript. 
“The Association of Women Pioneer 


Lecturers” is an English institution, and 
has just held its second annual meeting in 
London. The secretary stated that 119 
lectures had been given, and the average 
attendance at these was 393; among the 
subjects were the literature of the nine- 
teenth century, men and monkeys, rocks 
and fossils, primitive man, man and 
beast, early Italian paintings. These 
lectures are intended for a class of people 
not well enough educated to make use of 
he university ex tension. 

Letters patent have been taken out by 
& woman in Madison, N. J., for an im- 
provement in envelopes. The invention 
consists in printing a small device of any 
shape on the under side of the flap of the 
gummed envelope in a sensitive fluid, 
stable when dry, but which will run or 
spread on the application of steam or 
moisture, thereby showing at once that 
the letter has been tampered with. The 
Government has recently invited inventors 





to submit their ideas for some means of 
detecting the unlawful opening of sealed 
letters. 

A paper which should interest all think- 
ing women, particularly mothers, is Mrs. 
Alzina Parsons Stevens’ discussion of 
“The Child, the Factory and the State,” 
in the June Arena. Mrs. Stevens is the 
State assistant inspector of factories of 
Illinois; she has all the facts at her fin- 
gers’ ends, and knows what she is writing 
about. The picture she shows—a plain 
statement of statistics—of disease and 
misery and slave wages and insecure em- 
ployment, should make an impression upon 
the minds of those who have had happy 
childhoods, and who strive to secure hap- 
piness for their own little ones. 


Miss Celia May Southworth delivered 
an oration entitled The Upward March” 
at the Commeneement exercises of the 
Colorado State Agricultural College, June 
7, 1894. Itis full of generous aspiration, 
and concludes as follows: 

Man and woman must walk hand in 
hand, strengthening the good and tramp- 
ling on the evil customs of society, 
drawing their inspiration from the life 
of the lowly Nazarene, and following his 
example in elevating humanity, and thus 
building a stepping-stone on which they 
can mount to the pearly gates and enter 
the white portals of heaven, to dwell 
through eternity in the perfect home, 
whose atmosphere is truth and light. 

It seems that the papers in India con- 
veyed some very incorrect and misleading 
ideas as to what Mrs. Annie Besant said 
and did during her recent tour through 
Ceylon. ‘‘In the story as to Mrs. Besant’s 
bathing in the Ganges, there was not a 
word of truth; it was a pure invention of 
hostile Anglo-Indian newspapers. Nor 
has Mrs. Besant appeared anywhere in 
Hindu dress. Nor has she been converted 
to Hinduism since she came to India, nor 
changed her position towards it. The 
story of the festival over her conversion 
is also a myth. Dinners were given to 
us, a8 in many other places, and as in 
every Hindu house, Prasad—sandalwood 
paste, rose-water and betel leaves—was 
invariably offered to the guests after the 
repast: an improvement, I should say, on 
the Western spirits and tobacco.” So 
writes Col. Olcott. 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL this week con- 
tains articles on Mrs. Stanton and Kate 
Field, College Women, Chicago Law 
Graduates, the Value of Receptions, by 
Lilian Whiting, Autobiography of Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, Overheard at Hotel 
Vendome, Women in the Ministry, Rev. 
Dr. Kelley on Woman’s Sphere, All Along 
the Line, Both Sexes on the Jury, Poems 
Press Points, A Parsnip Stew, from Har- 
per’s Young People, What Women Say, 
Gossip and Gleanings, Children’s Column, 
Co-education in Virginia, Notes and News, 
Our New York Letter, Texas Annual 
Meeting, Southern Bazar Postponed, Min- 
nesota Populists for Woman Suffrage, 
Massachusetts Clubs and Leagues, Wo- 
man’s Day at South Framingham, The 
Lady Somerset Park, Summer Lectures 
at Greenacre Inn, Convention in Bay City, 
The Woman’s Republic, Protest against 
Woman Suffrage, No Party can Ignore 
Woman, A Point for Woman Suffrage, 
Literary Notes, etc. 


A pamphlet of 60 pages, entitled ‘‘Legal 
Condition of Girls and Women in Michi- 
gan,” compiled by Mr. Melvin A. Root, 
will be found of much value and interest. 
It was prepared with great care, and was 
submitted to the critical correction of one 
of the ablest judges of long practice in 
Michigan. It is written in language 
easily understood by those not learned in 
the law, and yet it refers to the section in 
the law books for the full text of every 
statute mentioned, and to numerous de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, by title, 
volume and page, so as to make the fullest 
examination of any question no longer 
difficult. W. D. Fuller, reporter of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, says: ‘‘I 
find it a very complete and valuable digest 
of the laws on that subject, and should 
consider its general distribution a great 
means of education upon this important 
question.”” The pamphlet shows the 
legal inequalities between men and 
women that still exist, even in a State so 
progressive as Michigan, and it furnishes 
a strong argument for equal suffrage. It 
is commended in the highest terms by the 
officers of the State Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and others. We wish every man, 
woman and child in Michigan had a copy. 
It may be ordered from Wesley Emery, 
Lansing, Mich., at ten cents per copy; 
two copies, 15 cents; fifteen copies, $1; 
one hundred copies, $6. 








LADIES who can wear sizes 32 and 34 
in silk waists should secure one from the 
stock of Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place; she 
is closing them out, on account of the size, 
at $4.50, and as they have been selling 
for $8.50 avd $10.50, you can see that the 





WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


‘ ALLEN BROTHERS. 
he forty second year of this family school f 
and giris lone ednesday, Sept rd 1894. i bare 
for college, scientific .chool, business and a 
life. Attention to character building. Send for 
catalogue, or call Tuead. y’s. at 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 

West Newton, Mass, 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
Suzrarp, Norwa.u & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 





r on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding.”’ 
At all the leading dry goods houses. 


Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass 





NEW 


Wall Papers! 


For Season of 1894 

The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
Next door to Washington Street. 


The Fitz Cure. 


A Sure Remedy for Alcoholism. 
Home Treatment. No Publicity. 
No Loss of Time. 

Indorsed by the Board of Diree- 
tors of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society. 

Every patient is enthusiastic in 
reference to the efficacy of the 
Cure. 

Consultations and correspondence 
confidential. 





For testimonials in Boston and vicinity, call 
at Room 2, No. 86 Court St., Boston. 





Benj. R. Jewell & Co., 


General Agents for Massachusetts . 


years, at 6 per cent. interest, 
quired until applicetion for 
SECURITY REQUIRED. Real 


estate, houses, stores, stocks. 





bonds, 5* 

0 , cattle, livestock, farming implements,and machin 
bf all kinds, or any other. i. or, Of value ; 
pr a note, endorsed by person worth amount of money bor- 


owed, will be as security. 
d 4d: 


Don't to w 
, MUTUAL SAVINGS AND 
and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the Sprinc Sty es can do so by 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash- 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 











opportunity is great. 


Place. (One short flight.) 
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A BIRTHDAY GREETING. 


BY KATHERINE E. CONWAY. 


My friend, dear friend, I hail the morning’s 
beam, 

Full fain to send thee greeting, fain to pray 

For brightest blessings on thine own bright day— 

For joy that is—not joy that doth but seem. 

What shall I pray? What I, short-sighted, 
deem 

The best and sweetest, might be seed of pain. 

What shall I pray? Ah, well I know ‘twere 
vain 

To give a voice to my desire or dream ; 

For Eyes Divine look down and read it right. 

Sometimes we live to weep a granted prayer ; 

So I would have God choose my prayer for thee, 

That it may find sure favor in His sight, 

And win for thee some gift surpassing fair 

And fadeless—even in Eternity. 


> 
or 


SUNSET. 


The children gather at the fence 
(The gate swings outward to the west), 
And watch the purple hills from whence 
The father comes with food and rest. 
Their lengthened shadows fall behind. 
Their faces glow the while they wait 
To bid him welcome when they find 
That father’s coming to the gate. 


We turn away, when sunset fills 
Our valleys with a glory sweet, 
And on the green immortal hills 
We catch the sound of coming feet. 
Our lengthened shadows fall before, 
Our faces darken as we wait; 
Ah! foolish children, who deplore 
The Father’s coming at the gate. 








MOTHER’S TEACHING. 


BY ARTHUR VAN LISLE. 


Mother taught me how to pray 
When a child upon her knee; 

Now that she is turning gray, 

And I am a man to-day, 

Is it right for me to say 

“(Mother shall not pray with me ?’’ 


Mother taught me to be true 
To my country proud and free; 
She kept its colors in my view, 
With its stars and field of blue, 
Which she often pointed to— 
Emblem of equality. 


Now that mother with her prayer 
(She who taught me loyalty), 
Asks that she may have a share 
In the ballot to declare 
Her devotion; is it fair 
I should say ‘It shall not be ?”’ 


No! such base ingratitude 
In my soul shall not abide ; 
She taught me to be true and good, 
And by her teaching now I would 
Show my respect for womanhood— 
That her prayer be not denied. 


— 
or 


A PARSNIP STEW. 


BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


Ruth stood by with a dish and spoon, 
while her mother stirred the stew care- 
fully, to be sure that it was not burning 
on the bottom of the kettle. Her sister 
Serena was paring apples and playing 
with the cat, and her father and her 
uncles, Caleb and Silas, sat before the fire 
smoking, sniffing the stew, and watching 
solemnly. The uncles had just come in, 
and proposed staying to dinner. 

Mrs. Whitman squinted anxiously at 
the stew as she stirred it. She feared that 
there was not enough for dinner, now 
there were two more to eat. 

“I’m dreadful afraid there aint enough 
of that stew to go round,” she whispered 
to Ruth in the pantry. 

“Oh, I guess it’ll do,” said Ruth. 

‘Well, I dun know about it. Your 
father an’ Caleb an’ Silas are dreadful 
fond of parsnip stew, an’ I do hate to 
have ’em stinted.” 

‘*Well, I won’t take any,” said Ruth. 
I don’t care much about it.” 

‘Well, I don’t want a mouthful,” re- 
joined her mother. ‘*Mebbe we can make 
it do. Caleb an’ Silas don’t have a good 
hot dinner very often, an’ I do want them 
to have enough, anyway.” 

Caleb and Silas Whitman were old 
bachelors, living by themselves in the old 
Whitman homestead about a mile away, 
and their fare was understood to be for- 
lorn and desultory. To-day they watched 
with grave complacency while their sis- 
ter-in-law cooked the stew. 

Over on the other side of the kitchen 
the table was set out with the pewter 
plates and the blue dishes. The stew was 
almost done, Mrs. Whitman was just 
about to dip out the slices of pork into 
the dish that Ruth held when there was 
a roll of wheels out in the yard, and a 
great shadow passed over the kitchen 


floor. 

** Mother, it’s the Wigginses!”’ said 
Ruth, in a terrified whisper. 

“Good gracious!” sighed her mother; 
‘*they’ve come to dinner.” 

Everybody stared for a second; then 
Mrs. Whitman recovered herself. ‘‘Father, 
you go out an’ help them put the horse 
up. Don’t sit there any longer.” 

Then she threw open the door, and 
thrust her large handsome face out into 








the rain. “Why, how do you do, Mis’ 
Wiggins?” said she, and she smiled beam- 
ingly. 

The wagon looked full of faces. On 
the front seat were a large man and two 
little boys; out of the gloom in the rear 
peered two women and a little girl. They 
were Mr. Wiggins, his wife and three 
children, and his mother. They were 
distant relatives of Mrs. Whitman’s; they 
often came over to spend the day, and 
always unannounced. 

Mr. Whitman came out clumsily and 
opened the barn doors, and Mr. Wiggins 
led the horse into the barn. ‘I hope you 
aint got wet,” Mrs. Whitman said. Noth- 
ing could have exceeded her cordiality ; 
but all the time she was thinking of the 
parsnip stew, and how it surely would 
not go around now. 

Ruth had not followed the others out to 
greet the guests. She staid by the kettle 
and stirred the stew, and scowled. ‘I 
think it’s downright mean for folks to 
come in this way, just at dinner-time,” 
said she to the uncles, who had not left 
their chairs. And they gave short grunts 
which expressed their assent, for neither 
of them liked company. 

They watched soberly as Ruth stirred 
the stew, but they did not dream that 
there was not enough to go around. 

When her mother and the guests en- 
tered, Ruth turned around and bobbed 
her head stiffly, and said, ‘‘Pretty well, 
thank you,” and then stirred again. Se- 
rena helped the Wigginses take off their 
things. She untied old Mrs. Wiggins’s 
pumpkin hood, and got her cap out of her 
cap-basket and put it on for her. She 
also took off little Mary Wiggins’s coat, 
and set her in a little child’s armchair and 
gave her a kiss. Little Mary Wiggins, 
with her sober chubby face and her rows 
of shiny brown curls, in her best red 
frock and her scalloped pantalets, was 
noticed admiringly by everybody but 


Ruth. 
As soon as she could, Ruth cornered her 


mother in the pantry. ‘Mother, what are 
you going to do?” said she. 

“I’m goin’ to do just the best I can,” 
she whispered, severely. ‘‘Il’m going to 
tell father an’ Caleb an’ Silas they mustn’t 
take none of that stew; they can have 
eome bread an’ apple-sauce. I guess 
they'll git along.” 

‘*Well, I don’t care,” said Ruth, in a 
loud voice. “I think its mean and a 
downright imposition on folks, coming in 
this way, just at dinner time.” 

‘Ruth Whitman, if you care anything 
about me you’ll keep still. Now you get 
the salt cup an’ go out there, an’ put 
some more salt in that stew. It tasted 
dreadful flat, [thought. I jest tasted of 
it when they drove in. I’ve got to get 
out the other knives.” 

Ruth caught up a cup with a jerk. 
“Well, how much shall I put in?” she 
inquired, sulkily. 

“Oh, quite alot. You can tell. It was 
dreadful flat. Taste of it.’ 

But Ruth did not taste of it. She scat- 
tered the contents of the cup liberally into 
the stew, gave it a stir, returned to the 
pantry, and set the cup down hard. 
‘*Well,” said she, ‘I have put it in, and 
now I’m goin’.” 

Ruth Whitman, you ain’t going off to 
school without any dinner.” 

“I don’t see as there is anything for 
dinner but bread and apple-sauce, and 
I’m sure I don’t want any.” 

I should think you’d be ashamed of 
yourself, actin’ so.”’ 

“I think there are other folks that 
ought to be ashamed of themselves. Be- 
fore I’d go into folks’ houses that way”— 

‘*Ruth Whitman, they’!l hear you!” 

I don’t care if they do. I’ve got to go, 
anyway. It’s late. I couldn’t stop for 
dinner now if I wanted to.” 

She went through the kitchen, where 
Serena now tended the stew, only stop- 
ping to take her shaw] off the peg. 

‘““Why, you goin’?” Serena called after 


her. 

“I’ve got to; it’s late,” replied Ruth, 
shortly. She faced about for a second 
and gave a stiff nod, which seemed di- 
rected at the stew kettle rather than at 
the Wigginses. ‘‘Good-bye,” said she. 
Then she went out. 

It was raining with a hard, steady driz- 
zle. Ruth had no rubbers nor waterproof 
—they were not yet invented. She sped 
along through the rain and mist. She 
had to walk half a mile to the little house 
where she taught the district school, and 
before she got there she felt calmer. 

“T suppose I was silly to act so mad,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘I know it plagued 
mother.” 

It was early in the spring; tbe trees 
were turning green in the rain. Over in 
the field she could see one peach tree in 
blossom, showing pink through the mist. 
“IT suppose Mr, Wiggins couldn’t work out 
to-day, and that’s how they happened to 
come—they could have the horse. But 
they ought to have come earlier,” re- 
flected Ruth. ‘There are a good many 
of ’em for Mrs. Wiggins to get ready,” 





mused Ruth. ‘*There’s old Mrs. Wiggins, 
and Johnny, and Sammy, and Mary, and 
Mr. Wiggins.” 

By the time Ruth was seated at her 
table in the school-room, and the scholars 
were wriggling and twisting before her 
on their wooden benches, she saw the 
matter quite plainly from the Wiggins 
side. She made up her mind that she 
would behave just as well as she knew 
how to the Wigginses when she got home. 
She planned how she would swing little 
Mary out in the barn, and play with the 
boys, and help her mother get tea. 

When school was done and Ruth started 
for home the rain had stopped and the 
sun was shining. The pools in the road 
glittered, and she noticed a cherry tree in 
blossom. When she reached home Serena 
met her at the door. 

“Oh, Ruth Whitman!” she cried, ‘‘we 
have had such a time!” 

Ruth stared. ‘‘What do you mean?” 
said she. ‘*'Where are the Wigginses?” 

*“They’ve gone. Mrs. Wiggins and old 
Mrs. Wiggins were dreadful mad. Oh, 
Ruth! you didn’t do it on purpose, did 


ou?” 
“Do what on purpose?” said Ruth 


pushing into the house, and looking 
around the empty kitchen in a bewildered 
way. ‘I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Don’t you know what you put into 
that parsnip stew ?”’ 

No, [ don’t know of anything I put in 
but some salt, just before I went to 
school; mother told me to. Why?” 

“Oh, Ruth, you put in—saleratus !” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

Ruth flew into the pantry, and came 
out with a cracked blue cup. ‘‘Here,’’ 
said she—‘‘here’s the galt cup, and this is 
the one I got it out of, I know.” 

‘*Taste of it,’’ said Serena, solemnly. 

Ruth tasted. ‘It is saleratus,” said she, 
looking at her sister in horror. ‘Did it 
spoil the stew?” 

“It was—dreadful.” 

I don’t see how it happened,” Ruth 
said slowly, puckering her forehead, 
‘*unless mother dipped out some saleratus 
in the salt cup to bring out in the kitchen 
when she mixed the sour-milk cakes for 
breakfast. I don’t know anything about 
it, true’s I live and breathe. I hope they 
didn’t think I did such a mean thing as 
that on purpose.” 

“Well, I don’t know as they really 
thought you did, but you know you did 
kind of jerk round, Ruth, and the Wig- 
ginses saw it.’’ 

‘*What did they say?” 

‘*Well,” said Serena, ‘‘we all sat down 
to the table, and mother had put on the 
bread and apple-sauce for the rest of us, 
and she helped the Wigginses to the 
stew. There wasn’t more’n enough to go 
around, but she kept the cover over the 
dish so they shouldn't suspect, and all 
the rest of us said we wouldn’t take any.” 

‘*Well, Mrs. Wiggins she tasted, and 
old Mrs. Wiggins she tasted. Then they 
looked at mother. Mother she didn’t 
know what it meant, and she kept getting 
redder and redder. Finally she spoke up. 
‘Is there anything the matter with the 
stew?’ says she. 

“Then Mrs. Wiggins she pushed over 
her plate for mother to taste of the stew, 
and the first thing we knew they were all 
talking at once. Old Mrs. Wiggins said 
she’d noticed how we acted kind of stiff, 
and as if we wasn’t glad to see them, the 
minute she come, and Mrs. Wiggins said 
she had too, and she’d seen you put the 
saleratus into the stew, and she thought 
from the way you switched around you 
were up to something. Mother she tried 
to excuse it off, but they wouldn’t hear a 
word. They said it didn’t look very likely 
that it was an accident, and they noticed 
none of us took any of it, and mother 
wouldn't tell them the reason for that. 
So they just got up and put on their 
things, and Mr. Wiggins backed out the 
horse and they went home. Mother asked 
them to come again, and said she’d try 
and have a better dinner; but they said 
they’d never set foot in the house again 
if they knew it.” 

‘*‘Didn’t anybody eat the stew?” 

‘‘Nobody but Sammy Wiggins; he ate 
his whole plateful, saleratus and all, be- 
fore anybody spoke.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Ruth; ‘I suppose 
mother feels dreadfully. Where is she?” 

‘‘She’s gone over to Lucy Ann’s to help 
her take care of the baby; he was real 
sick last night. I don’t believe she’ll 
come home till after supper. She felt 
dreadful.” 

“The Wigginses are dreadful touchy 
folks, anyhow.’’ 

“Course they are. It don’t seem as if 
anybody would get mad at such a thing. 
But they’re always suspecting folks of 
meaning something.” 

Ruth looked sternly reflective. She 
took off her thick, dingy shawl, and got 
from its peg a bright red and green plaid 
one that she wore in pleasaut weather. 

‘*Where are you going?” asked Serena. 

I am going over to the Wigginses’.” 

‘*What for?” 





ALBERT REEDER’S inetititte of Curative 


Franklin Savings Bank Building, 


No. 5 Park Square, Room 82, BOSTON. 





DR. ALBERT REEDER solicits the consideration of ladies for his method of 


Treatment by Curative Movements. 


It has been demonstrated to be the most efficacious means for the cure of 
excess of fat, local or general; relaxed muscular system; general weakness ; nervous 
exhaustion ; headaches; spinal complaints; flat or contracted chests; round shoul- 
dere; bent carriage and improper poise of the body. 


This method has received the endorsement of the most eminent and progressive 


members of the medical profession. 


Office hours: 9 until 5. 








“I’m going to ask them to come over 
here to-morrow and spend the day.” 

“Why, Ruth Whitman, ain’t you 
afraid to?” 

“No, Taint afraid. I’m going to carry 
over a jar of the honey—mother’!1 be will- 
ing—and I’m going to tell Mrs. Wiggins 
just how it was.” 

‘*She won't hear a word you say.” 

I make her hear.” 

They won’t come a step.” 

‘*You see.” 

The Whitmans kept bees, and their 
honey was the celebrated luxury of the 
neighborhood. Ruth got a jar of clear 
white honey out of the closet, put it 
under her shawl, and was off. First, 
though, she instructed Serena to go out 
in the garden and dig a good supply of 
parsnips and clean them for the next 
day’s dinner. 

It was a mile to the Wigginses’, and it 
took Ruth over an hour to accomplish her 
errand and return. When she got home 
she found Serena getting supper, and her 
father was washing his hands out in the 
shed; her mother had not returned. In 
the kitchen sink lay a tin pan with four 
or five muddy parsnips. Serena looked 
up eagerly when her sister entered. 
“They coming?” said she. 

‘*Yes, they are,” replied Ruth, witha 
triumphant smile. 

But Serena walked over to the sink 
and extended her arm with a tragical 
gesture towards the parsnips. ‘Well, 
you’ve gone and done it now, Ruth Whit- 
man,” said she. ‘‘There’s every single 
parsnip that’s fit to eat that I could find 
in the garden.”’ 

‘*H’m! I guess I can find some.” 

No, you can’t; they’verotted. I heard 
mother say to-day she was afraid they 
had. More’n half those father brought in 
this morning weren’t good for anything. 
When mother finds out that all the Wig- 
ginses are coming, and there’s just five 
parsnips for dinner, I don’t know what 
she will do; 1 don’t know but it will kill 
her. And she’s asked Uncle Caleb and 
Uncle Silas over, too.” 

Ruth gave a desperate glance at the 
parsnips. ‘I said we were going to have 
parsnip stew,” said she. “Mrs. Wiggin 
had been crying; she looked dreadful 
tired out; and Sammy had just bumped 
his head, and there was a great lump over 
one eye. She took the honey, and said 
she’d be real happy to come if they could 
have the horse, and old Mrs. Wiggins 
acted dreadful tickled.” 

“The Wigginses have got parsnips,” 
said Serena. ‘I heard Mrs. Wiggins say 
they’d got a splendid lot, she expected, 
but they hadn’t dug any yet.” 

Ruth looked at her sister. ‘Serena!’ 

‘““What!” 

“I’m going to send over and buy some of 
the Wigginses’ parsnips.” 

“Ruth!” But it seemed to Serena as 
if there was a flash of red and green light 
through the room, and Ruth had gone. 
Serena gave a little gasp, and stood look- 
ing. 
‘*Wh at’s the matter?” asked her father 
coming in—an old man in checkered shirt 
sleeves, yet with a certain rustic stateli- 
ness about him. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Serena; and ahe 
fell to slicing the bread for supper. 

While her father had gone to the well 
to draw a pail of water, Ruth came in, 
breathless, but rosy with daring and tri- 
umph. Ben White, Mrs. White’s grown- 
up son, was going to drive over to the 
Wigginses’ and buy some parsnips; his 
mother was to have some, and Ruth a 
noble portion for the next day’s stew. 

Serena dropped into a chair and giggled 
feebly ; the humor of it was so forcible 
that it seemed to fairly rebound in her 
face. ‘‘Ask the Wigginses to dinner to 
have a parsnip stew, and then—buy their 
own parsnips for it!” she gasped. 

Ruth did not laugh at all; she saw 
nothing but the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. ‘*Mind you don’t tell mother till 
it’s all over,” said she. “I don’t want 
her to know where those parsnips came 
from till after the Wigginses have gone, 
she’ll be so upset. I’m just going to tell 
her how I carried the honey over there, 
and how they’re coming. I do hope Ben 
will bring the parsnips before mother gets 
home.” 

‘Suppose Ben should bring ’em in 
when mother was here,” chuckled Serena. 

“I told him to sly into the shed with 








’em,” replied Ruth, severely. “Hush! 
father’s coming, and we'd better not say 
anything to him till afterwards.” 

Mrs. Whitman did not return until quite 
late; her married daughter, Lucy Ann, 
and her teething baby did not generally 
release her in very good season. When 
she came into the kitchen she found a 
great pan of parsnips, all washed and 
scraped, and heard the news how the 
Wigginses were over their ill tempers 
and were coming the next day. Mrs, 
Whitman dropped into a chair, her large, 
mild face beamed, and tears stood in her 
eyes. “Well, I’m dreadful glad if we 
can patch it up,” said she; ‘I never had 
any fuss with any of my folks before in 
the world, and I hate to begin now. I’ve 
always thought a good deal of the Wig- 
ginses.” And her mouth quivered. 

The next morning a parsnip stew of no- 
ble proportions was prepared. At eleven 
o’clock the great kettle, full to the rim, 
hung over the fire, and the room was 
cloudy with savory steam. The Wigginses 
were expected every minute. Uncle Silas 
and Caleb Whitman could be seen from 
the kitchen window out in the field with 
their brother, bending over the plough 
furrows, and they kept righting them- 
selves and looking at their old silver 
watches. At half-past eleven Mrs. Whit- 
man and Serena began to think it was 
strange that the Wigginses did not come. 
At quarter of twelve there was a little 
stir out in the yard, and they ran to the 
windows. There was Mr. Wiggins with 
& wheelbarrow, and an empty grain sack 
_ a half-bushel basket of russet apples 
n it. 

Mrs. Whitman and Serena stood won- 
deringly in the door. ‘Where's the 
folks?’’ asked Mrs. Whitman. 

Then Mr. Wiggins, standing by the 
wheelbarrow, explained how Hiram 
Green had had to use the horse for 
ploughing up in the six-acre lot, how he 
had promised to hire it to him, and his 
wife hadn’t known it, and how he had to 
go to the store for grain with the wheel- 
barrow, and his wife had got him to stop 
and tell Mis’ Whitman she was dreadfully 
sorry it happened so, but she didn’t see 
how they could walk, and they would 
come over the first day they could have 
the horse; and she didn’t know but 
what Mis’ Whitman’s apples had give out, 
so she sent her over a few of her russets; 
they had most two barrels left, and they 
were spoiling fast, and they wanted to 
get rid of them. 

When Ruth came home from school 
she found an immense kettle of parsnip 
stew, her father, and her uncles Silas and 
Caleb, again forming a pleasant expectant 
semi-circle before the fire, but no Wig- 
ginses. To-day the stew was seasoned 
daintily, and salt had taken the place of 
saleratus. There was no stint as to quan- 
tity, but there were not enough partakers. 
Mrs. Whitman filled a great bowl for 
Lucy Ann; she sent a dish over to the 
Whites; father and Caleb and Silas ate 
manfully, and passed their plates again 
and again; Serena and Ruth and their 
mother ate all they could, and the cat had 


The Magic Touch 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


You smile at the idea. But 
if you are a sufferer from 


Dyspepsia 
And Indigestion, try a bottle, and be- 
fore you have taken half a dozen doses, 
you will involuntarily think, and no 
doubt exclaim, 


** That Just Hits It!” 


“That soothing effect is a magic 
touch!’ Hood’s Sarsaparilla gently 
tones and strengthens the stomach 
and digestive organs, invigorates the 
liver, creates a natural, healthy desire 
for food, gives refreshing sleep, and 
in short, raises the health tone of the 
entire system. Remember 


H0OOd’S oes 
Cures 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, 
bilious ness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestioD 
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ber fill; but the Whitmans, with all their 
allies, could not eat their own share and 
that of the Wigginses. But the stew was 
delicious, and, asthe family ate, their 
simple, homely little feud was healed, 
and the parsnip stew smoked in their 
midst like a pipe of peace.— Harper's 
Young People. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 


At the recent Yale Commencement, Miss 
Elizabeth Deering Hanscom of Lowell, 
Mass., received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. As her name was first on 
the alphabetical list of candidates for the 
Ph. D., she has the honor of being the 
first woman to whom Yale University 
ever granted a degree. 

Gimniitiniam 

Lillian Tomn, a Cornish girl, has taken 
a first in the law tripos at Cambridge 
(England), after studying three years on 
the continent. She entered Girton in 
1890, and in the intercollegiate examina- 
tions was first in the first class on each 


occasion. 
— — 


Miss Margaret Benson has won dietine- 
tion as the only Doctor of Science in 
botany at the University of London this 
year. This talented young lady passed 
the B. Sc. examination in 1891, and was 
first in first-class honors in botany. Only 
three other ladies share with Miss Benson 
the distinction of being Doctors of Science. 
Of these, the first, Mrs. Bryant, passed 
in philosophy ; Miss Scott, who came next, 
took her degree in mathematics; and the 
third, Miss Ogilvie, chose geology as her 
subject. Miss Benson’s sister received 
her diploma of M.D. on Presentation 
Day at London University last May. 

— — 

Prof. Mary Roberts Smith, a graduate 
of Cornell and formerly connected with 
Wellesley College, has been appointed to 
a position in the social science depart- 
ment of Leland Stanford University. 

— — 

The marriage of Dr. Mary V. Mitchell, 
physical director at the Woman’s College 
of Baltimore, to Mr. Robert P. Green, of 
Swarthmore, Pa., is a recent event. It 
was the third wedding in two years of 
lady professors in the gymnastic depart- 
ment at the college, and the students and 
professors now have a standing joke 
about the Chair of Physical Culture being 
fated to the occupants who think them- 
selves proof against affairs of the heart. 
Dr. Mitchell came to the college two 
years ago to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Dr. Alice W. Hall, who 
married Professor Chapman, then of the 
Johns Hopkins University, and sub- 
sequently superintendent of education in 


Wisconsin. 
— — 


At the commencement exercises of 
Elmira College the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy was conferred upon Miss 
Jeanie Elizabeth Hotchkiss, of the class 
of ’87. 
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WHAT WOMEN SAY. 


Miss Willard says of the W.C. T. U.: 
Its aim is everywhere to bring woman 
and temperance in contact with the 
problem of humanity’s heart-break and 
sin; to protect the home by prohibiting 
the saloon, and to police the State with 
men and women voters committed to the 
enforcement of righteous law. ‘‘No sec- 
tarianism in religion,” ‘no sectionalism 
in politics,” ‘no sex in citizenship”—these 
are the battle-cries of this relentless but 
peaceful warfare. 

Is it right that your mother, your sister, 
your wife or your daughter should be 
classed with criminals and lunatics, or 
treated as aliens from a foreign country? 
Many women have to pay taxes on real 
or personal property. Is it right that 
their money should be taken and no 
representation given them? Is it right 
that while the loafer, the gambler, the 
drunkard, and even the wife-beater has a 
vote, earnest, educated, and refined women 
are denied it? Is it right that a capable 
woman, who farms her own land, should 
be thought unfit to use a vote that is 
given to the most ignorant of her hired 
men?—Mary Grew, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Men must be made to feel that the way 
to the house of shame is paved by the 
hearts of the women they love, and that, 
in accepting the degradation of the poorest 
girl, they trample on their own mother’s 
womanhood.— Ellice Hopkins. 

The women of Nevada as a rule are well 
worthy to have the ballot bestowed upon 
them. A woman must have intelligence 
and courage to live surrounded with so 
many dangers and disadvantages. But 
wherever she is found you can see her 
handiwork. Flowers bloom, taste is dis- 
Played, and a wilderness is turned into a 
garden. The men of Nevada need only 
be aroused a little from the old ruts in 
which they have moved to be brought to 
See that they ought to place women at 
their sides in all things. As she has been 
arade a suflerer with them, so ought she 








be made one in power. I am the more 
hopeful of this, as Nevada is largely peo- 
pled with men who labor, and who come 
in personal contact with nature in her 
wildest forms. Such men cannot be 
narrow in their views of life unless some 
foul dissipation has taken possession of 
them and desiroyed their manhood. Weak- 
ness Can never appeal to them in vain, so 
I pray that Neveda may assert herself 
and step to the side of Colorado and 
Wyoming, and write her name in glory 
for having done so grand a deed as show- 
ing justice to women. Equality to all, 
before God and man, is Christ’s law; it is 
the grand ushering in of the millennium. 
—Mrs. Mary Wood, in Denver News. 
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CHICAGO LAW GRADUATES. 


Two women, Ida Platt and Loise Fos- 
kette, graduated this year from the Chi- 
cago College of Law, and have been 
admitted to the bar. Sketches and por- 
traits of both are given in the Chicago 
Legal News of June 30. Miss Platt is 
the first colored woman ever admitted to 
the bar in Illinois. She is about thirty 
years of age, a native of Chicago, and a 
graduate of the high school in that city. 
Her parents were born in the North, and 
she has been a stenographer and law re- 
porter for ten years. She is proficient 
in German, French and music, and had 
a high rank for scholarship, standing 96 
in her class. 

Miss Foskette was born in Palatine, 
Illinois, twenty-eight years ago. She 
received her education in the public 
schools of Chicago, and graduated from 
the Cook County Normal School in 1886. 
She has been a teaeher seven years; five 
years in the public schools of Chicago. 
The Legal News says of her: 

Miss Foskette is, so to speak, a wom- 
anly woman, polite and pleasing in man- 
ner, in earnest in whatever she under- 
takes. It seems incredible that she 
should have attended the public schools 
as a teacher in the day time, and for two 
years in the evening attended every reci- 
tation of the Law College, got the legal 
tasks assigned her by the professors, and 
not only maintained her standing in the 
class, but graduated eleven ah of the 
required number, being 96, while only 85 
was required to pass. Such continued 
application and perseverance certainly 
deserve success. 

Judge Shepard, one of the professors 
in the Chicago Law College, speaking of 
the ability of women as law students, 
said: “So far as my observation goes, 
women are remarkably good students, 
accurate and discriminating. The two 
members of the senior class, the Misses 
Foskette and Platt, especially attracted 
my attention, because of their ability to 
not alone learn the letter of the law, but 
to understand its principles and their 
application, and I predict a successful 
career for them at the bar.” 

At the Alumni banquet, Judge Shep- 
ard closed his address with a warning 
which perhaps suggests the apprehension 
at the bottom of the opposition in various 
States to the admission of women to the 
practice of law. He said: 

I have observed since I have been with 
the College of Law a cloud, no bigger 
than a man’s hand, but one that you, the 
majority of this gathering, must attend 
to. There is a danger. About a year 
ago, or a little more, just preceding the 
—— of the Worild’s Fair, I had the 
pleasure of being at a gathering where 
somebody from China was present who 
was here to represent the affairs of the 
Chinese Empire at the Fair, and the ques- 
tion of the power that women were exer- 
cising, the prominence that they were 
assuming in the affairs of this country, 
was under discussion. He said: ‘'Gentle- 
men, you will have to do right here just 
as we did in China a thousand years ago. 
Our women were up to the same thing. 
They were studying law and medicine, 
and were coming to the front in all those 
things, and we were in danger, just as 
you gentlemen are. We concluded the 
only thing we could do was to tie up 
their feet, and we did it, and they have 
been in subjection ever since.” Now, 
gentlemen, it may be a good thing to tie 
up the feet of the women that belong to 
the Chicago College of Law, but I assure 
you of one thing, you men must look out, 
or these big-brained, large-footed women 
of Chicago will run you down. 
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MRS, STANTON AND KATE FIELD. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton calls Kate Field 
to account for her criticism of Susan B. 
Anthony’s action in Kansas. Mrs. Stan- 
ton holds that it is the plain duty of 
women to advocate the success of any 
party that pledges itself to woman suf- 


frage. She says: 

I do not see anything unfair or immoral 
in saying to any party—“‘If you will go 
for woman suffrage we will help you 
carry the election.” When we get the 
ballot we can help settle all minor ques- 
tions; without it we can do nothing. I 
hope the women in Kansas will help the 
Populists to carry the election and secure 
their own speedy emancipation. 


Kate Field says in answer: 

I may be very stupid, but I still think 
that converts to woman suffrage must be 
obtained by appeals to reason, and that it 
is a mistake to ally a reasonable cause to 





the unreasonableness of a party made up 
of every man’s discontent, the only virtue 
of which is to force the two legitimate 
parties into better behavior. It is useless 
to — that women are not concerned 
in political parties except as those parties 
consider equal suffrage, because thou- 
sands of women are enthusiastic Repub- 
licans and thousands are equally enthusi- 
astic Democrats. You can no more corral 
those women for populism than you can 
make them fiy. y may be argued into 
woman suffrage provided their political 
traditions are not disturbed, but they will 
be frightened out of woman suffrage if 
they think they must march with the 
grand army of cranks. 

The Rochester, N. Y. Post-Express says: 

There are two points for consideration 
in this matter. There is the moral issue. 
If you seek the success of woman suffrage, 
is it right to make an alliance to that end 
with a party that you believe to be 
dangerously in the wrong on great public 
questions? We think not; and the repug- 
nance to that course will be in proportion 
to the earnestness of one’s opinion on the 
points of difference. There is the prac- 
tieal issue. Is it wise to identify woman 
suffrage with the cause of a party? Yes, 
if the result be to ages the suffrage 
movement and gain the support of a 
— rmanent organization with endur- 
ng principles and policies; no, if the re- 
sult be to discredit and weaken the move- 
ment by alliance with an ephemeral polit- 
ical agitation. 





DE. KELLEY ON WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


Rev. Dr. D. C. Kelley of Nashville, 
Tenn., lately preached before the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society at 
Atlanta, Ga. The Atlanta Constitution 
says: 

The sermon was founded on the three 
Scripture texts, Gen. 2, 18, Matt 19, 6, 
Gal. 3, 28. The central thought was the 
enforcement of the doctrine that in the 
kingdom of God the individual, not the 
sex, is assigned work. God does not ask, 
Are you male or female? but, Are you 
ready and fitted for this special work? 
Prejudice and ignorance have run the 
lines of sex. Of this ignorance God now 
calls on all Christians to repent. 

The Church, looking at Christian teach- 
ing through heathen practice, obscured 
the declarations, broad and full, both of 
Jesus and Paul, giving undue place to 
temporary directions of expediency by 
Paul given to individual churches. 

When the Pharisees asked Jesus the 
narrow question about divorce, the Mas- 
ter in response repeated the eternal truth, 
broad as the human race, announced in 
Genesis, that men and women were not 
needful one to the other only in the 
special bonds of the tie matrimonial, 
but in every relation of life known to the 
kingdom of God. 

o grand man ever reached his full de- 
eee without having his life 
touched by a grand woman; no woman 
could become all that God intends her to 
be except she worked side by side with a 
competent man. In God’s thought men 
and women are equal factors; it requires 
both to make God’s unit. We have rec- 
ognized this in the single sphere of the 
married relations. The time has come 
when the true relation is to be accepted. 
The equality of man and woman and the 
immediate codperation of man and woman 
inevery department of church work are a 
necessity to the full development of the 
kingdom of Christ. It is not enough that 
both sexes work for Christ. The work 
of each will be forever defective until the 


, codperation between the two is complete. 


Societies for women in the Church were 
right as temporary crutches, but the 
divine plan is to look at men and women 
not as male and female, but as individ- 
uals, each to find work as each fitted best 
the work to be done, remembering that 
the highest work can be done only when 
the man and woman are conjoined in that 
work. 

You ask, Shall a woman preach? If you 
mean by preaching the modern method 
of declamation from a platform, no. If 
you mean Christ’s plan of preaching, yes, 
if He tells her to do so. 

Be careful to understand that God’s 
unit of success is the conjoined factors, 
male and female, and in the conjunction 
the execution is to be done by the fittest. 


The paragraph against women’s preach- 
ing from a platform is oddly out of har- 
mony with the rest of the discourse; but 
Dr. Kelley has got hold of a sound idea, 
and sooner or later he will probably 
carry it out to its logical conclusion. 

— — ñ — 


A ceremony, to be repeated every year, 
took place on Decoration day, at Mt. Mo- 
riah Cemetery, Philadelphia. This was 
the raising of a flag over the grave of 
Betsy Ross, who made the first stars 
and stripes. The ceremony was conduct- 
ed by the U. S. Grant Camp Sons of Vet 
erans, and they have assumed the future 
charge of the observance. 








CREATES AN APPETITE. 


South Boston, Mass., July 3, 1894.— 
My little girl, who is eleven years old, has 
always had a poor appetite. I have given 
her Hood’s Sarsaparilla and since I have 
given it to her she has had a good appe- 
tite and she looks well. I have been a 
great sufferer with headache and rheuma- 
tism, but since I have taken Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla I am almost well and have gained 
in strength. Mrs. Annie Dunlap, 885 East 
4th Street. 


Hoop's PILLS cure sick headache. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leafiets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘(Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s Journnat Orrics, 
Boston, Mass. 
— — — 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Franees E. Willard. 

A Plea for Univ e 
earn S ersal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 


Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. : of 
anne Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
o. 


Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by ieading Suffragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by He 
Ward Beecher. oy 
Independence Day for Women. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alics Stone Blackwell. 
The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 
Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
e —— Rights for Women, by George William 
urtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Sang, Shogo. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 
ng ot and mal Hie Geo. F. Hoar. 
r. on Equa ts. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
The Star in:the West, b Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
— William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
ts. 
esus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 


— — 
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UNEQUALED. 


HEALTHFUL 

PERFECTED in this Waist. 

Worn by over ↄ million Mothers, Misses and Ohildren. 

Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hip 
hose support Tape f d buttons—won't pu 

off. Cord button holes—won't wear out, All sizes; 

all shapes. or slim bust ; long or short waist. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 

Western Wholesale Depot. 

FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 
Send for illustrated ciroular to 
FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers and Patenteca, 
Principal Ofice—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Ofice—S37 Market St., San Francisco, 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 











the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containi 

the papers written by her under governmen' 
— and accompanied by notes —— 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D.C, 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, asthe 

per day, at 


book is not yet out, 
$5 to $15 ome, sellin 
LIGHTNING PLATER 


and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good «us 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 






















Morphine Habit Cured in 1. 
OPIUM: days. No pay till cnred. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,h1o 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


FOR — *— 


BOTH BOSTON, MASS. 


SRYRS |e 


Hon. Eéward Avery, President, 53 zuu St. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1904. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Seo’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
45th Annual Session opens 26,’%. A four years’ 
Eifnica work offers supertor advantages vo etadent, 
Hospitals. Address ST nr him D., 


CLARA 
Deas, 181 S. 18th 8t., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Se ones Cotebes ist; 
— care 
an of New York. For announcements 


= Mon TAY Sus M.D.,Duas, 
821 Bast 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P.M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 

thorough Medical electrician. Her t tor the 

Chronic Diseases, at South W: . is 








T tor’: the poor is 
continued at her office ‘Tuesdays from 6 to9 P. M. 
ree lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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428252. WORKINGMEN 


EXTRA FINE. 
$2,414.75 
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15 9F Res TDONGOL 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
W-L*DOUGLAS, 
‘ BROCKTON, MASS. 
| You can save money by wearing the 
| W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
| Becazce, we are the | t manufacturers of 
| 








this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
| bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, J fitting and wearing qualities. 
| Wehave them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
| the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we ean. 





| NEW ENGLAND 
‘PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





| Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal! Office, Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Aticgs Stone BLackwsL1L, and Lucy 
E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's Journal 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 








lars. H. E. DELNO & 


Co., Columbus, O. 





paid, 50 cents. 
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TEXAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


An account of the second annual con- 
vention of the Texas Equal Rights Asso 
ciation, held at Fort Worth on the 6th 
ult, has already appeared in our columns. 
We give additional particulars. 

Mrs. Rebecca Henry Hayes, of Galves- 
ton, presided. After prayer by Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Fry, of San Antonio, May- 
or B. B. Paddock made an official address 
of welcome. Mrs. 8. L. Trumbull, of 
Dallas, responded. Miss Ora McFadden, 
of Circleville, presented the association 
with a handsome blue silk banner, in- 
scribed in letters of gold, ‘‘Equality 
Before the Law,” with two stars repre- 
senting Wyoming and Colorado. Mrs. 
Hayes then gave a fine address. 

Next day Mrs. Alice McAnulty read a 
paper on the ‘Legal Status of Woman in 
Texas.” Mrs. Fry, Dr. Grace Danforth, 
of Granger, Hon. E. L. Dohoney, Mrs. 
Margaret L. Watson, and Rev. C. Stetson 
followed. 

In the afternoon a memorial service for 
Lucy Stone was held, and Mrs. L. A. 
Craig urged help for Kansas. At the 
night session there was a paper on ‘The 
Bible Status,” by Mrs. Fry; ‘‘Reasons 
Why Women Should Vote,” by Dr. Ellen 
Keller, of Fort Worth; ‘‘Equal Suffrage 
Means Purer Laws,” by Miss Sue Green- 
leaf, of Fort Worth; and ‘Our San Ja- 
cinto,” by Mrs. McAnulty. 

On tke third day Dr. Grace Danforth 
reported on Dress Reform. Mrs. 8. L. 
Trumbull, State organizer, reported socie- 
ties organized during the last year at Dal- 
las, Fort Worth, San Antonio, Denison, 
Taylor, Belton, and Granger. Officers 
were elected as follows: 

President—Mrs. Rebecca Henry Hayes, 
et Vice President—Mrs. 8. L. Trum- 
bull, Dallas; second vice-president, Mrs. 
W. D. Knowles, of Dallas; third vice- 

resident, Mrs. W. S. Herndon, of ook, 
ourth vice-president, Dr. Grace Dan- 
forth, of Granger; fifth vice-president, 
Dr. Ellen Keller, of Fort Worth. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Alice 
MecAnulty, of Circleville. 

Recording —— Margaret 

aumont. 
—— 822 Belle M. Burchill, of 


Fort Worth. 
Supertntendent of Dress Reform—Dr. 


Grace Danforth, of Granger. 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Fry, of San Antonio, 
Mrs. L. A. Craig, of Dallas, and Mrs. Dr. 
Smith, of San Antonio, were chosen as 
the State central committee for the ensu- 
ing year. 

Mrs. Anna E. Smythe of Dallas was 
chosen superintendent of press work, 
and Mrs. Sarah C. Acheson, of Denison, 
of educational opportunities for women 
and children. 

Mrs. Judge T. L. Nugent addressed the 
convention in favor of the establishment 
of a kindergarten department in all pub- 
lic schools, and the subject was referred 
to Mrs. Acheson. 

Three delegates and three alternates 
were chosen to represent the State at the 
coming national convention of suftragists 
at Atlanta, Ga. Mrs. S. L. Trumbull, 
Mrs. Sarah C. Acheson, and Mrs. Belle 
M. Burchill were chosen delegates, and 
Dr. Ellen Keller, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Fry, 
and Mrs. L. A. Craig, alternates. 

On motion of Dr. Grace Danforth, 
membership dues for the ensuing year 
were fixed at 50 cents per capita. 

A discussion then arose as to inviting 
Miss Anthony to lecture through the 
State. A motion was unanimously 
adopted to instruct the corresponding 
secretary to communicate with Miss An- 
thony, and ascertain if she could stump 

State. 
“= the evening session Dr. Ellen Keller 
made an able address on “Ought Women 
to Have the Right to Vote?’ She was 
followed by Mrs. McAnulty, who dis- 
cussed the question, **The Ballot a Social 
Plea for Equality.” 

These speeches, with several others in 
full, and a fine report of the convention, 
were published by the Dallas Morning 


News. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES 


NEewTon.—If half the cities and towns 
of Massachusetts had such leagues as 
that of Newton, woman suffrage would 
be established within a year. We give 
below the annual report, and invite the 
suffrage leagues of the United States to 
read it as suggestive of practical work. 





The league held its annual meeting in 
the Unitarian church, West Newton. A 
feature of the exercises was the presen- 
cation of cash prizes to the successful 
contestants among 15 high school schol- 
ars, who wrote essays on “Shall the 
Right of Suffrage be Granted Women? 
Ralph Hatch, of West Newton, received 
the first prize, and William E. Soule, of 
Newtonville, the second. The committee 
who awarded the prizes were Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Mrs. Ednah Che- 
ney, and Miss Lucia Peabody. Addresses 
followed by Mrs. Cheney, . Peabody, 
Hon. Gorham D. Gilman and others. 


Mrs. Carrie Anders, secretary of the 
eague, made the following 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 
The year 1893 — 1894 has been an 
eventful one. The great loss in the death 
of our dear, departed leader and friend, 
Lucy Stone, is still fresh in our memory, 
and to a certain extent will not allow us 
to enjoy all the progress woman suffrage 
has attained in the victory of our sister 
State, Colorado, and nearer home in our 
own Legislature, we having come within 
five votes of receiving the right of casting 
the ballot in all municipal elections, for 
which our guiding star so faithfully stood 
all her life. May the thought of her 
inspire us with new animation, and may 
we all strive to gain the victory which is 
ours by birthright! The events of the 
year in our league work are summarized 
as follows: May 23, 1893, our annual 
meeting was held at the house of Mrs. 
Geo. A. Walton, at which there was a 
large attendance of members, and many 
guests. After the business meeting, 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes, of Waltham, in a 
concise and able address, spoke of the 
equality of woman, and it was voted by 
our league to have this address printed. 
Senator Gilman, Hon. Mr. Howard, and 
others followed with short speeches. 
In August the executive committee met, 
and delegates were chosen to attend 
Woman’s Day at the New England fair 
in Worcester. Five ladies represented 
our league thatday. We also contributed 
ten dollars to a fund raised by Miss Hen- 
shaw, of Worcester, to present to Mrs. 
Lucy Stone to use as she considered best 
for our cause. On October 7, at a com- 
mittee meeting, it was voted to have Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant, of England, lecture for 
the benefit of our league, and on the 18th 
of the same month Mrs. Chant gave her 
lecture, the subject being the ‘Political 
Status of Women in England and 
America.” 

This lecture was a success, and thirty- 
seven dollars were added to our treasury 
from the sale of tickets. In the same 
month a Hallowe’en party was held, 
which netted us seventy-three dollars. 
In November the executive committee 
met to see if any woman could be secured 
to fill a vacancy on the school board, and 
to assure the renomination of Mrs. Davis, 
who has so ably filled this position for 
six years. It was also voted at this meet- 
ing to send a letter to Miss Blackwell 
and Mr. Blackwell expressing our sincere 
tp me J and regret for the great loss 
the community and woman suffrage have 
sustained in the death of Mrs. Lucy 
Stone. At this same meeting a resolu- 
tion was carried to send fifty dollars, in 
addition to our annual contribution, to 
the Massachusetts Suffrage Association, 
which has been complied with. Our 
league has offered a prize to the Newton 
high school scholars for the best essay 
for or against woman suffrage. On 
December 5, we had a social meeting in 
West Newton. Notwithstanding the se- 
vere storm, quite a party assembled. 
Mrs. Flora Sampson was elected to repre- 
sent us at the monthly meetings of the 
Massachusetts Suffrage League in Boston, 
and delegates were chosen to attend the 
annual meeting: Mr. Nathaniel Allen, 
Mrs. Kate Mead, Mrs. Tolman, Mrs. Bur- 
rage, and Mrs, Carrie Anders. 

A committee of five was chosen to 
appeal to our Legislature for women’s 
equal right in having their names, once 
registered, retained upon the registry, as 
men have. Mr. Urbino, our treasurer, 
being confined to the Massachusetts Hos- 
pital for three months, it was voted to 
send a letter to him expressing our sin- 
cere sympathy and regret at his pro- 
longed iliness, and wishing him a speedy 
recovery. Mr. Nathaniel Allen also paid 
tribute to the memory of one of our most 
loyal members, Mr. F. H. Henshaw, of 
Waban, who died the last week in No- 
vember, his wife having died a few days 
prior. He was a man of sterling integ- 
rity, of high public spirit, and ready to ; 
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help in any movement that would benefit 
the community ; he was a loving husband 
and a kind father, and woman suffrage 
has lost a good friend. The rest of the 
evening was devoted to social enjoy ment. 
After partaking of refreshments we 
parted, well pleased with the evening’s 
success. Mrs. Moses Crane, of Newton 
Centre, opened her spacious house to a 
large number of friends and neighbors 
this winter. Mrs. Walton, of West New- 
ton, in a very interesting paper, spoke of 
the peneens aspect of woman suffrage, 
which led to an animated discussion, and 
we hope made many converts. 
13 our league held a social ang | in 
Newtonville, Mrs. Louise Chapman hav- 
ing kindly opened her house. There was 
a large attendance. Mr. Kimball, the 

resident, presided. 
etter from Mr. F.J.Garrison,thanking our 
league for the donation of fifty dollars, 
which had been sent to the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, and remark 
ing that if all leagues were as earnest in 
their work, woman suffrage would be 
assured. Mr. Kimball proposed that our 
league assist Kansas with a donation to 
help in their campaign. It was voted to 


enses. 
eague to assist in extending the member- 
ship of the Anti-Spoils League for the 
abolition of the spoils system. It was 


voted to have a number of membership | 
cards sent for, and members were re- | 
quested to have them filled by friends | 
who are legal voters, and mailed. Mrs. | 
Russell Ballou, of Newton, read a paper 


on ‘‘Moral Progress in the United States.” 
This paper showed the enormous prog- 
ress made in all reforms in this country, 
and how much of the success was due to 
the efforts of noble women. A rising 
vote of thanks was extended to Mrs. 
Ballou. At our last executive committee 
meeting Mrs. Davis spoke in behalf of 
the Lucy Stone Memorial boxes, and sug- 
gested that each member of our league 
should take one box, and get as many 
contributions as possible until next Au- 
gust, the 13th, which is dear Lucy Stone’s 
birthday. On that day the boxes should 
be sent to the league to be opened, and 
the contents forwarded to Kansas for the 
campaign. All women owe to Lucy 
Stone a debt for the freedom they enjoy 
to-day. It was voted that the secretary 
should get the boxes, which has been 
done, and a large number are now on 
hand. It was also voted to have a local 
committee work in the different wards 
during the summer, and obtain donations 
for the suffrage fair to be held in Boston, 
consisting of Mrs. Goodwin, of Newton, 
Mrs. Clement, of Newton Centre, Mrs. 
Johonet, of Newton Upper Falls, Mrs. 
Johnson, of Elliot, and Mrs. Anders, of 
West Newton. CARRIE ANDERS, Sec’y. 


CONCORD.—The league closed its work 
for the season June 28, with a social held 
on the beautiful grounds of one of its 
members. The entertainment consisted 
of a discussion for and against woman’s 
enfranchisement. Only one remonstrant 
spoke, and he was so fair, although illogi- 
cal, that we had noMdisposition to quarrel 
with him. His chi >f objection was ‘‘in- 
expediency.” Our president was very 
happy in her opening remarks, and made 
some good hits. A poem was written for 
the occasion by Mr. George Bartlett. 
‘*The Dorkins” by Miss Carey was read. 
The secretary read the report of Miss 
Blackwell, from the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
which gave the gains of our cause. Mr. 
Holland and Rev. William Batt cham- 
pioned our cause, as usual. Then followed 
the social, with abundance of strawberries 
and cream, sandwiches, cake and coffee. 
When we separated we felt that we had 
— a profitable afternoon and had much 
pleasure, besides sowing some seed, which 
we hope may bear fruit a hundred fold. 

A. H. B., Sec. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN IN IOWA. 
Compiled by Jennie L. Wilson, LL.B., 
Member of the Polk County Bar. Des 
Moines, Iowa, Printing Company. 


1894. 


This handsome octavo volume of 83 
pages has been prepared by an Iowa 


| woman lawyer, for the purpose of pre- 


senting, in a brief and concise form, to 
Iowa women those laws which pertain to 
subjects in which women are most deeply 
interested, and about which there is a 
demand for accurate information. Twelve 
chapters give a synopsis of the common 
law, which is in force, except where 
changed by statute, and treat, successive- 
ly, of marriage, relations of husband and 
wife, divorce, alimony, minors and 
guardianship, apprenticing and adoption 


| of children, wills and letters of adminis- 


tration, descent and distribution of prop- 


| erty, homestead and exemptions, criminal 


law, illegitimate children, and miscel- 
laneous provisions. Needed changes and 


| modifications are suggested. The book 


give them ten dollars to help defray ex- Is admirable in its brevity, clearness and 


A letter was read, asking our | 


simplicity. Every woman in Iowa should 
own and study it. H. B. B. 


COMMON SENSE APPLIED TO WOMAN SUr- 
FRAGE. A statement of the reasons 
which justify the demand to extend the 
suffrage to women, with consideration 
of the arguments against such enfran- 
chisement, and with special reference 
to the issues presented to the New 
York State Convention of 1894. By 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, M. D. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1894. Price, $1.00. 

The evolution of women since 1848, the 
existing political situation, the immi- 
nence of woman suffrage, the objections 
of opponents, the interest which women 
have in all public measures, their alleged 
inexperience and incapacity, and the fun- 
damental American political idea of a 
government of, by and for its individual 
citizens—these are topics treated in this 
book with remarkable clearness and pre- 
cision. This book is timely, and ought 
to be widely circulated. No one can read 
it carefully without being enlightened 
and convinced. H. B. B. 


HEART-BEATS. A Book of Meditations. 
By Protap Chunder Mozoomdar. With 
portrait and biographical sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, 330 pages, 
$1.50. Boston: George H. Ellis. 


The brief biog aphy of Mozoomdar, by 
Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, is very inter- 
esting, and throws light upon the person- 
ality of the author of the meditations 
that follow it. The volume is made up 
of short comments upon a text, such as 
Hopefulness, Self-preservation, Love of 
Man, Self-surrender, Absorption, etc. 
Under the heading, ‘‘Farewell,” he closes 
thus: ‘‘Can waves exhaust the sea? Can 
winds suck out the atmosphere? My 
smiles are no measure of my joy, nor my 
sighs of my sorrow. ‘These heart-beats 
are only faint echoes of the heart that 
beats in God; these breathings are only 
a feeble sign that I live in my Beloved’s 
arms. I have much more to know, feel, 
say, and see—infinitely more. When, 
where, or if ever it will be here, I do not 
know. O Brother, let us abide in God! 
He is the goal of our being! I am on my 
way to Him. Farewell!” H. B. B. 


COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC. Part 
First. By George E. Atwood. Boston. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 1893. Price, 45 
cents. 

The two objects to be sought in teach- 





I 
ug aritametic are skill in arithmetical 


operations, and*power to apply the prin- 
ciples of the science to solution of prac- 
tical problems. This work endeavors to 
meet these demands. H. B. B. 


COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIo, ~~ 


Second. By George E. Atwood. Bos- 
ton. D.C. Heath & Co. 1893. Price, 
85 cents. 


This continues the course in arithmetic 
begun in part first. The number and 
variety of the problems furnish sufficient 
practice for the complete mastery of the 


subject. H. B. B. 
COLUMBIA CALENDAR. 1894. Published 
by Pope Manufacturing Co. Boston. 


The calendar says: ‘‘The question of 
woman’s riding the bicycle may be left to 
the coming years and a better public 
sentiment. As the pretty faces increase 
‘along the road,’ she, too, will £0 over 
to the majority. Let her ride who dares! 
Why should she not?” 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


I WANT A LADY fora partner. Must have 
from $3,000 to $5,000. Will guarantee to con. 
vince you that you can make twenty per cent. 
on your investment, and absolutely control your 
own money. I do not want your money, only your 
assistance and honest co-operation in a colony en- 
terprise. My reason is that I have lost faith in my 
fellowmen. Can Gre you all the references you 
want. Address Box 34, Harold P.0., Los 
Angeles Co., Cal. 





A GOOD HOUSEKEEPER, with daughter 
to educate, can learn of a rare opportunity by 
writing Principal;.Mt. Carroll Seminary, Mt. Car- 
roll, Ill. Refer to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, care 
of WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 








TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 
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A Most Comfortiubie Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room space is an o ject, it fills @ 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 


CLOSING OUT 


OF SMALL SIZES IN SILK WAISTS 


at $4.50. 


Regular Price $8.50 and $10.50. 

This is an unusual opportunity 
for Ladies who can wear sizes 32 
and 34, and as the quantity is 
small, an early call is necessary: 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


44 TEMPLE PLAC E.- 


-BESTsON MEARTH- 4 
PATENT st SHEARS 4 
SCISSO 
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